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Robert E. Lee 





HAVE no other ambition,” 

he said, “than to serve in 
any capacity to which the au- 
thorities assign me.” 

Because of that spirit of 
self-effacing service, Robert E. 
Lee will always be to Amer- 
icans a great ideal. 

Tosuch self-effacing service 
this Company dedicated its 
products in selecting for them 
the names AMERICAN and 
IpEAL. They serve in very 
humble capacities; they stand 
unobtrusively against the 
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walls, or hidden away in cel- 
lars; and their success con- 
sists in being so faithful that 
they are forgotten; and in 
warming American homes so 
ideally that you are uncon- 
scious of the source of the 
warmth. 

This self-effacing service is 
well illustrated by the IDEAL 
TYPEA Heat Macnine. Send 
for the book that tells how 
it outworks all other boilers 
and pays for itself in the fuel 
it saves. 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL 


This great spokesman of the League of Nations has made a profound impression on American 

public opinion by his recent visit. So vigorous a critic as Senator Pepper was persuaded to a 

new and favorable approach to the League. Lord Robert’s disarming candor and deep convic- 

tion won friends for the League wherever he spoke. His coming may prove a turning point in 
making the great decision now before the country 
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Lord Robert Cecil in America 


By Herbert 


EVER before has a more engag- 
ing envoy of understanding 
come to this country from 

abroad than Lord Robert Cecil. His 
disarming candor in conceding the 
weaknesses of the League, whose cause 
he came to advocate, has strengthened 
the modest claims he has made for its 
accomplishments. It would be difficult 
to over-emphasize the effect of this 
temperate and fair-minded method of 
presentation, especially on the thous- 
ands of people who heard him speak. 

But even more than his candor, or 
than his temperate fairness, was the 
deep ardor of his conviction. This 
shone through the man, as it did al- 
ways through Lincoln. Instantly peo- 
ple were commenting on this similarity 
to our “ first American.” Editors all 
over the country referred to it. We 
are chary in making such comparisons 
for, to us, Lincoln stands apart, rising 
as a peak into the high calm of spir- 
itual serenity, where we pay him an 
almost sacred veneration. Lord 
Robert can accept this comparison as 
the country’s highest tribute. 

His advocacy of the League. 
throughout, has been more in the form 
of interpretation of the Covenant and 
of the workings of the League than of 
argument. And this has been the kind 


of advocacy the country has needed. 
It has riddled the fallacy of the 
“ super-state ” more completely than 
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any number of polemical batteries 
could possibly have done. Then he 
has made it clear at all times that he 
came, quite as much to seek light as to 
endeavor to spread it. This has given 
to the meetings he has addressed the 
character of conferences, having a 
good deal of the “atmosphere of 
Geneva,” about which Lord Robert 
has spoken so often. 

During his stay of a month he spoke 
to many “ cross sections of opinion ” 
and he gained the respect of every one 
of them. People and newspapers, who 
differed from him strongly on the 
League, were won to a new attitude of 
tolerance, and in very many cases this 
resulted in a decision to re-survey the 
whole question. If he could have gone 
into every part of the country his fine 
spirit of democratic sincerity and his 
persuasive method of the Geneva As- 
sembly would have advanced the cause 
of the League to a place of irresistible 
power. This is shown in the re- 
markable transformation that Lord 
Robert’s appeal brought about in the 
attitude of Senator Pepper of Penn- 
sylvania. It may not be too much to 
say that this great tribune of the 
League of Nations found the League 
misunderstood and misrepresented and 
so challenged our sense of fairness that 
it seems likely we are on the way to- 
ward looking the League all over again 
and coming to a new decision. 
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A Servant of a World Ideal 


By C. F. G 





. Masterman 


The Personality of Lord Kobert Cecil, Advocate of the League of Nations, Is 
Sketched Intimately by Another Prominent British Leader Who Has 
Known Him as a Colleague in Parliament and the Government 


ENTERED Parliament with Lord 
I Robert Cecil in 1906. I think we 

made our maiden speeches on the 
sume day. I gained by being unknown. 
He suffered by comparison with his 
brother Lord Hugh Cecil, who was and 
is on suitable subjects the most bril- 
liant orator in England. We both at- 
tacked the Government, but from dif- 
ferent points of view. I was pleading 
for the teaching of no State religion 
in the Government schools, but that 
religion should be taught by the 
churches, or in the home, or, if the 
parents desired it, outside Government 
expense and compulsion, in the schools 
which would be lent free for the pur 
He was for contriving every 
kind of method by which children 
could be taught the established Angli- 
can religion. We fought the battle 
on these lines all that summer. Seven- 
teen years have passed and the ques- 
tion is not yet settled in principle. It 
has been settled in practice because 
the overwhelming majority of the 
people of England care nothing 
whether their children are taught any 
religion or all religions. 

A second and perhaps more violent 
fight was progressing in which the 
Cecils and the Chamberlains were en- 
gaged in ferocious combat; while we 
Liberals looked on with great satis- 
faction. Joseph Chamberlain, with 


pose. 


something of the appearance and more 
of the mind of a commercial traveller, 
had launched his scheme of Protection 
under the title of Tariff Reform. 
From his suburban villa at Highbury, 
with 


its furniture “like a Pullman 
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car,” and its conservatories cultivating 
the orchids which he invariably wore, 
he dominated the industrial district 
around Birmingham. 

Highbury was fought by Hatfield, 
the home of the Cecils, a feudal castle 
many hundreds years old, of Eliza- 
bethan times, where the provincial 
conservatory and the antimacassars 
were replaced by great stone halls, and 
historic portraits and ancient armour, 
and a family chapel in which the same 
religious services had been conducted 
as those approved by Robert Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, the greatest of those 
Elizabethan statesmen who, made and 
tamed the Reformation. 

It may be said that in this Homeric 
combat of more than a decade, Cham 
berlain won on points, but the Cecils 
gave him the knock-out blow. Cham- 
berlain first cleared out Lord Hugh 
Cecil for four years from Parliament, 
and afterwards, when Lord Robert 
Cecil bobbed up as his opponent, 
cleared him out also for nearly as long 
a period. But by their determined 
attacks on him and their continual 
association of his policy with a tax on 
food, which the town population of 
England will never accept, they so 
smashed his scheme as to leave it sunk 
beyond plummet’s sounding. 

Lord Robert Cecil, though a good 
Christian, is a good hater. “ Six of 
my principal enemies have left this 
term,” he once wrote home as a school 
boy from Eton. He represents a clan 
of good Christians and good haters 
who stick together with extraordinary 
tenacity. When Chamberlain was 
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knocked out, he turned his attention to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s attack on the feu 
dal system, which still survives, at its 
best, almost as a curiosity, in the 
neighborhood of Hatfield. He nearly 
got the * little Welshman ” down over 
the * Marconi Scandal,” in which Mr. 
Lloyd George, while Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was found to have been 
speculating in shares of the American 
Marconi Company, while signing a 
great contract with the English Mar- 
coni Company, whose reputation was 
intimately allied with its companion. 
They have never loved each other since. 

In the war, Lord Robert Cecil had 
an opportunity of showing his talent, 
as Under-Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs and Minister of Blockade, and of 
carrying out all those delicate negotia- 
tions with America on questions of 
blockade, which, without goodwill, and 
in clumsier hands might have led to a 
disastrous estrangement between the 
nations. I was working in the 
closest touch with him for some time, 
in control of a section of what 
called by some by the ugly word Prop- 
aganda, but which we preferred to call 
Information. I have worked inti- 
mately with most of the prominent 
politicians of England, but it was a 
joy to carry on Government business 
with a man who was not only a friend, 
but who was also perfectly straight, 
upon whose word one could depend, 
who sought to make no personal ad- 
vantage out of the calamity of war. 
Directly the war was over, however, 
he resigned from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government, continued membership in 
which he only had tolerated because 
he was giving service to the nation in 
the darkest moment of calamity. 

I remember one incident character- 
istic of much of his negotiation. The 
occasion was a conference on shipping 
and a French member poured forth 
one of those perfervid orations on ab- 
stract generalities that are more fash- 


two 


was 
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ionable in Latin circles than in Eng 
land. When it was finished, there fol 
lowed a pause in which Lord Robert, 
lank and untidy, reared himself up 
from the family pose once described as 


sitting on his shoulderblades ” and 
observed (to give his remark phonet 
ically) “* Wee. Ay combyang de batto 
esker sar fay?” (Qui, et combien de 
bateaux est-ce queca fait? How many 
ships does that come to?) Here is 
both the commonsense and the insul- 
arity, characteristic of his father and 
of all feudal England. 

Lord Robert Cecil is probably the 
worst dressed man in the House of 
Commons. He is accustomed to hitch 
himself into the most extraordinary 
contortions, with his hat balanced side- 
ways on his head, his lean lank body 
buried somewhere in the green cush- 
ions and nothing appearing but two 
immensely long legs posed on the back 
of the seat in front of him. A distin 
guished foreigner gazing down on the 
House 


Party 


of Commons, secking the Labor 
of which he heard so much and 
seeing nothing but quict, well-dressed 
men, suddenly spotted this deplorable 
spectacle and exclaimed joyfully, 
“Voila Jlouvrier.” (“ There’s — the 
workingman! ”’) 

Since the conclusion of the war and 
in the determination that no such hor- 
rors shall occur again, Lord Robert 
Cecil has devoted his whole life with 
almost passionate energy to something 
of the nature of a crusade. That cru- 
sade is for the League of Nations. 
He was appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment, together with General Smuts, 
as one of the two representatives of 
the British Empire on the League of 
Nations Commission which was. to 
create the Covenant. Later he became 
the President of the Economic. sec- 
tion, whose work may yet become an 
epoch-making alteration in the treat- 


ment of the laborers of the world. 


After the Treaty was signed and rati- 
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fied, Mr. Lloyd George refused to ap- 
point him as one of the British repre- 
sentatives to the Assembly. 

But help came from an entirely un- 
expected quarter. Though Lord 
Robert Cecil had never been to South 
Africa, General Smuts, who a few 
years before was fighting against Brit- 
ain, whose farms were burnt, and who 
had been declared an outlaw, nom- 
inated him as representative of South 
Africa in defiance of the ostracism of 
the British Government, and it is as a 
representative of South Africa that 
he sits in the Assembly today. 

Lord Robert Cecil was as conscious 
of the League’s deficiencies as Presi- 
dent Wilson himself, and has many 
times acknowledged them in public. 
But it was the best they could get out 
of that “ thieves’ kitchen” of Ver- 
sailles, where all were seeking their 
own, or, later, each other’s own. He 
came deliberately to the conclusion 
that this instrument, although imper- 
fect, might be made the means of sav- 
ing civilization and that by no other 
means could civilization be saved. 
Since then he has practically swept 
away all consideration of party and 
policy and all personal ambitions, and 
has perplexed members of all parties 
alike by the variety of his voting on 
the normal subjects of debate. Like a 
great French writer he would declare, 
“‘T am but a voice crying for action.” 
In and out of Parliament, up and down 
the country, to audiences often of 
working men of four, six, or even of 
ten thousand, he has proclaimed pas- 
sionately the League, first, the League 
last, the League all the time. 

He is not an orator. You can 
search through all his speeches in vain 
for any of those pregnant phrases or 
great similes or clear presentation in 
unchallengeable style which mark, say, 
the work of a John Bright or an Abra- 
ham Lincoln. It is as a personality 
he has gained the respect of the great 
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mass of the men of all classes in Eng- 
land. Awkward, angular, inarticulate, 
I have seen him in the House of Com- 
mons clawing the air with his hands, 
with no speech emerging, and the 
House of Commons waiting with re- 
spect and no laughter, because they 
knew this man had something to say 
which filled his whole heart and soul. 
It is scarcely too much to say that the 
present League of Nations would be 
dead at Geneva, and any enthusiasm 
for it dead in England, but for the 
work of this one man. 

He has no personal vanity. In 
common conversation and intercourse 
he might be Comrade Cecil from 
a one-roomed dwelling rather than 
the inheritor of a tremendous aris- 
tocratic ideal. But although he has 
no personal arrogance, he has, I 
think, something of the arrogance of 
family tradition. He is not insensible 
to the fact that his lineage goes back 
to the spacious days of Elizabeth, and 
that he has a long family record of 
high service to the State. But he 
is the best of good company, and I 
would guarantee that wherever he goes 
in America he will make friends. 

Certainly, despite fundamental dif- 
ferences of opinion, I have never re- 
garded him with anything but admira- 
tion and affection for nearly twenty 
years. We used to meet and dine once 
a week at the House of Commons, a 
strange company, “ now silent and so 
many dead.” ‘There was Lord Robert 
Cecil, and General Seeley, and Lord 
Percy, and Mr. George Wyndham, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill, and a few 
other Radicals like myself to mitigate 
the overwhelming Tory element. As 
Mr. Churchill was present we had to 
make it a rule all to talk at once, 
otherwise no one else would have 
talked at all! But we were all young 
and in great spirits, and we shouted 
our conversations at each other. The 
mind swings back as if through cen- 
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turies to that time when some of us 
imagined that we could restore a bene- 
ficent feudal aristocracy, and some 
of us were fierce with the personal 
knowledge of the intolerable conditions 
of the poor. 

Lord Robert Cecil has never been a 
democrat. He has never had any be- 
lief in Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. 

Despite the great popular success 
of his League of Nations campaign, he 
still remains alien to, and with few 
points of connection with, the average 
Englishman of the middle and work- 
ing-classes. With the best will in the 
world, he could never enter into their 
methods of thought and conduct. Yet 
he has told me that the man who most 
influenced him in speeches in Parlia- 
ment was David Shackleton, a Trade 
Union Labor member from Lancashire, 
who used to express with plainness and 
courage the point of view of all the 
Cotton Operatives; anti-Socialist but 
desiring definite remedies for evils. 

With all his clan he was a fierce 
advocate of Woman Suffrage; partly, 
I think, because he had such a con- 
tempt for the man voter that he could 
see no reason why the woman should 
not vote too, partly because he thought 
women would be the great conservative 
force in Society, as indeed seems to 
have been shown by the experience of 
all the States which have given the vote 
to women, partly because he recog- 
nized (with Napoleon) that women 
would maintain the religious element 
in the State, and that he always could 
appeal to them against Bolshevism, 
Socialism, Atheism, and all the other 
similar maladies which he regards as 
plaguing mankind. Also, above all, in 
the later years, he thought he could 
appeal to women for the support of a 
League of Nations for the confusion 
of “ those who delight in war.” 
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With his brother he stands as typi- 
cal of strong and devout churchman- 
ship. This devotion has colored all 
his life and influenced all his politics. 
No one since Gladstone has been so 
ready to put religion above political 
success, or indeed to sacrifice political 
success for religion. 

His personal tastes are of the sim- 
plest. His standard of comfort is 
certainly no higher than that of the 
ordinary Labor member, and he prob- 
ably eats and drinks and smokes some- 
what less. He has no delight in lux- 
ury or display. He shows no love of 
any kind of physical recreation, and 
no taste for the arts, being practically 
color-blind in the test of painting, and 
deaf to all music. His chief pleasure 
is good conversation, as was his 
mother’s before him. In a little com- 
pany, with a simple meal, of men dif- 
fering perhaps in opinion, but ready 
to accept the give and take of even 
reckless talk, he is one of the best com- 
panions in the world. 

He is attacked today in general 
politics as weak and vacillating, mak- 
ing occasional plunges to the support 
of every party and rapidly drawing 
back again. The same charges were 
brought against Gladstone in the years 
after the Crimean War, when Disraeli 
termed him “ the Jesuit of the closet ” 
and other politicians, whose very 
names are now forgotten, announced 
that there once was a Gladstone. 

I do not compare Lord Robert Cecil 
with that mighty and majestic spirit, 
which could extort an unwilling ad- 
miration even from the forces of evil. 
But I think that in the general con- 
fusion of British politics, in which the 
good are enfeebled and the wisest 
blind, there are more unlikely things 
than that Lord Robert Cecil will one 
day follow his father as Prime Min- 
ister. 








FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


Norway's National Hero and 
Nobel Peace Prize Winner 


The famous scientist and ex. 
plorer, known all over the world 
for his voyages into the Arctic in 
attempts to reach the North Pole, 
has devoted his energies since the 
War, under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, to humani- 
tarian service in the repatriation 
of war prisoners, aid to refugees, 
relief of famine sufferers in Rus. 
sia, and the rescue of Christian 
fugitives from Asia Minor. Arne 
Kildal, writing of him in the 
American-Scandinavian Review for 
February, said: “ Nansen has never 
seemed greater and more com- 
manding than during these last 
years when, without material com- 
pensation, he has devoted his un 
tiring efforts and the power of his 
genius to the rescue of suffering 
humanity. . . And not only 
does he belong to his home coun. 
try, Norway, but he belongs to the 
world at large which has reaped 
the fruits of his master spirit.” 





LEAGUE 


In a recent address in Christiania on the occasion of the presentation of the Nobel 
Peace Prize to him, Dr. Nansen said: 


* When we look about us in Europe, what do we see? Hate, egotism, envy, con- 
fusion everywhere, and distrust between class and class, nation and nation. The great 
War which was to be the last. the war to end war, the war for freedom and the small 
nations—where are all those high-sounding phrases now? Surely we have received 
proof, as never before, that war secures no good ends, even for the side that wins. 
And yet, in spite of everything, you have blind, misguided people going about today 
and talking about ‘the next war.’ the next great trial of strength, though they must 
know that it will mean the end. the final destruction, the inevitable doom of Europe. 


What we need is confidence, good faith and 
confidence between classes, good faith and confidence between nations, as well as 
What humanity needs now is self-sacri- 
ficing, active altruism, which is able not only to give but also to give up. That will 
re-establish confidence, if anything can do so. 
when I look round me for the means to bring about this end, I confess that I see no 
hope of saving the situation anywhere except in the League of Nations. It alone gives 
Should it fail in its great task, then I should feel that the last 
But I do not believe it will fail. I believe that it 
can be reinforced by the united strength of all, that we can more and more strengthen 
the real spirit of international solidarity in it, that we can make it more and more 
what it is intended to he. the parliament and organ of the United States of Humanity.” 


faith and confidence in the future. 


But perhaps this sounds utopian. And 


us reason to hope. 
hope was extinguished indeed. 














The article by Hjalmar Branting, until recently Premier of Sweden, announced for this 
number, unfortunately failed to arrive before the magazine went to press—THE EDITORS. 
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How Scandinavia Keeps Peace 
By Arthur Bullard 





The Three Nations of Denmark, Norway and Sweden Are a Contrast to the Rest 
of Europe and Stand for International Policies with Which 
America Could Helpfully Cooperate 


‘Ty would be hard to find anywhere 
| in the world a more striking con- 
trast than that between the north- 
western and southeastern corners of 
Europe. 

The advocates of Great States, who 
say that small nations are always 
turbulent and disturbing elements, are 
thinking of the Balkans—the other 
corner of Europe—and they forget 
Scandinavia. Sweden has a popula- 
tion of 5,885,000; Norway of 2,700,- 
000; and Denmark of 3,269,000; but 
they have kept the peace in a way to 
make their larger neighbors ashamed. 
They have a much better record than 
we have. Neither Sweden nor Nor- 
way has been at war since the fall of 
Napoleon, and Denmark only once. 
when she was attacked and despoiled 
by Prussia in 1864. 

There are some who would explain 
the fair record of the Northwestern 
peoples, as contrasted with those of 
southeastern Europe, on the score of 
racial purity. Madison Grant, in his 
“Passing of the Great Race,” has set 
something of a fashion in this country 

long popular in Germany—of at- 
tributing all good things to the Nordic 
race. According to this theory the 
civilization which has grown up on both 
shores of the Baltic is as much supe- 
rior to, as it is later than, the Mediter- 
ranean race, and Scandinavia is the 
fountain-head of the tall, blond, long- 
headed, light-eyed Nordic race. Un- 
fortunately for this theory, the 
Swedish scientists themselves have de- 
molished it. Professors G. Retzius 
and C. M. Fiirst, in their scholarly 


work, “ Anthropologia Suecica,” show 
that the average of pure Nordic stock 
in all the provinces of Sweden is 
10.7%. The highest percentage is in 
the small province of Dalshend, where 
18.3% have the typical long head, tall- 
ness, fair hair and light eyes. The 
Lapps and Finns, of mongrel origin, 
bring down the percentage of pure 
Nordic types in the extreme north, but 
also in three southernmost provinces 
the percentage is 7.6, 7.3 and 6.5. Un- 
doubtedly there has been less racial 
intermixture in Scandinavia than in 
the Balkans. But “ racial purity ” 
that does not affect but a fraction over 
ten per cent can hardly be the explana- 
tion of so marked a contrast. 

A more satifying explanation is 
found in geographical position. It is 
very much more comfortable to live at 
the end of a thoroughfare than at the 
middle. The various modern armies 
and ancient hordes that have swept 
across southeastern Europe have had 
their ambitions fixed on some richer 
spoil beyond. The peoples who lived 
in the Balkans—the crossroads _be- 
tween Asia and Europe—have been 
habitually run over because they were 
in the way. But from the viewpoint 
of any European conqueror there is 
nothing beyond Scandinavia to tempt 

nothing but the ice of the hyper- 
borean sea. 

As in the southeast of Europe we 
find lurid examples of what hap- 
pens to people who live in the Path of 
War, so in the Northwest we can ob- 
serve the development of civilization, 
where community life is based on habits 
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of Peace. In the last century all three 
of the Scandinavias have made notable 
progress in settled, educated, social- 
ized democracy. Switzerland used to 
be held up as the model in Europe of 
these virtues, but of recent years the 
descendants of the Norsemen have 
made the Swiss look to their laurels. 
They all maintain the monarchical 
form of government, but their consti- 
tutions are so democratic that there is 
very little republican agitation. The 
Premier of Sweden is a socialist, but 
he does not seem to be anti-dynastic. 

Not having to spend large sums on 
armament, the Scandinavians have 
been able to afford good schools. They 
have had enough money to give their 
girls quite as good educational oppor- 
tunities as their boys and so it is not 
surprising that the women play a much 
more important role in politics than in 
the countries of central and southern 
Europe. 

The Socialist Parties are strong in 
northwestern Europe and not nearly 
so much feared as in countries where 
they are weaker. The Swedes have 
become quite used to Socialist Minis- 
tries and have discovered that giving 
the working class a voice—often a 
predominating voice—in politics does 
not necessarily mean such chaos as has 
overwhelmed Russia. The steady 
growth of the power of organized la- 
bor in all three countries has resulted 
in factory and welfare legislation far 
in advance of most European countries 
and of America. The more generous 
and equitable distribution of wealth, 
which has resulted, has intensified, not 
checked, the growth of prosperity. 

Some of the experiments in social- 
istic legislation in these Scandinavian 
countries are rather startling to us. 
In most countries during the crisis of 
war some attempts were made at 
“price-fixing” to prevent profiteering. 
We tried some timid experiments at it 
ourselves, but most of the political 
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economists shook their heads and said 
it was very unorthodox. In Norway, 
however, the results obtained by the 
“ Price-Fixing Board ” were so popu- 
lar that they have decided to continue 
the Board in peace, as a permanent 
policy. It will be interesting to see 
how it works out. 

In Denmark there has been a de- 
velopment which is more familiar to 
many of our farmers and will be envied 
by most of them. ‘The co-operative 
movement, instead of being bound up 
with red tape and impeded by old- 
fashioned laws which were intended to 
apply to something else, has been ac- 
tively encouraged by the Government 
and has thrived amazingly. 

But in this war-torn and war-weary 
era of ours, the most attractive side 
of Scandinavian democracy is its pol- 
icy of peace. 

It is interesting to note that Sweden 
accepted and applied the principle of 
“* self-determination ” long before the 
peace negotiations made the phrase 
popular. Norway had been united to 
Sweden, after the Napoleonic wars. 
After nearly a hundred years under 
the Swedish crown, the Norwegians 
decided that they wanted to secede 
and go it alone. There was a great 
deal to be said on both sides of the 
controversy. The Swedes had all the 
arguments against separation which 
the North had in our Civil War. The 
Norwegians had at least as good argu- 
ments for breaking away as the Thir- 
teen Original Colonies had in their 
Declaration of Independence.  Al- 
though many hard words were spoken 
and feeling ran high, these sensible 
Northerners finally decided to settle 
the dispute by ballots instead of bul- 
lets. As the Norwegian Parliament 
was overwhelmingly in favor of separa- 
tion, the Swedes realized that this was 
better than civil war and in 1905 bade 
the Norwegians “ Goodbye and God- 
speed.” The frictions and hostilities 
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From a Painting by Richard Bergh 


Distincuished Swedish statesman, who remains the leader of Swedish liberals in spite of the 
resignation of his cabinet 
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which led to the separation have now 
diminished almost to the vanishing 
point. Both countries are now better 
off than either could have been if it 
had won in a civil war. They have tried 
the experiment of basing government 
on the consent of the governed and 
know that the results are good. 
II 

This group of Scandinavian coun- 
tries is also left out of consideration by 
those advocates of a military civiliza- 
tion who pretend that war has a bene- 
ficent result in the development of 
strong individuals. 

It is not only in Germany that we 
find people, basing their arguments on 
a scant study of Darwin, who claim 
that war is the supreme form of The 
Struggle for Existence. Darwin, of 
course, never argued that progressive 
evolution was caused only by a strug- 
gle for existence among the members 
of the same species. The amazingly 
complicated life history of the butter- 
flies, their transformation from cater- 
pillars, through cocoons to gorgeous 
creatures of the air, did not evolve out 
of a fight among themselves; the bees 
did not develop their marvelous social 
instincts by stinging each other to 
death; the eohippi did not develop 
their soft paws into the hoofs of the 
modern horse by kicking each other, 
and it was not family feuds that taught 
the arboreal ape to walk erect. Such 
evolution results from the struggle of 
the various species to adapt them- 
selves to their environment—such 
progress came not from fraternal war 
but from war with the forces of na- 
ture. 

Perhaps also in this matter the 
Norsemen have been favored by geog- 
raphy. Nature has furnished them 
enemies a-plenty on which to sharpen 
their wits. The effort to navigate 
their stormy seas, to extract from a 
grudging soil a harvest which will last 
them through the long and bitter win- 
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ter, has tempered them. 


The Strug- 
gle for Existence is a vivid reality in 
Scandinavia, ever more rigorous than 
in the richer and more slothful south- 


lands. 

So these three countries—the mos| 
peaceful in Europe—have produced at 
least their fair share of outstanding 
personalities. The number of Scan- 
dinavian names in the history of Music 
and Literature is impressive. In the 
all-important art of this period of re- 
construction—the Art of Politics— 
Scandinavia is preeminent. If you 
picked out a score of statesmen at ran- 
dom and asked them to name the dozen 
most important men in European poli- 
tics, the chances are that all the twenty 
lists would contain the names of Nan- 
sen, Branting and Cassell. 

Cassell is less known in America 
than the other two. But his name is 
familiar to everybody in Europe who 
is thinking about Reconstruction. He 
was one of the leading figures in the 
conference of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce which has recently 
been sitting in Rome. He is the great 
advocate in Europe of commonsense in 
finance. It is often amusing to read 
the self-complacent advice about “ bal- 
ancing budgets,” “ deflation,” “ stop 
the printing press,” ete., which Ameri- 
can financiers give so prodigally to 
Europe, and then to read the Memo- 
‘anda which Gustav Cassell presented 
to the Financial Conference at Brus- 
sels in 1920. He had said it all three 
years ago. 

Although Scandinavia has not pro 
duced any world shaking and devastal 
ing military geniuses since Gustavus 
Adolphus, they are contributing their 
full share of civilization builders. 
Their habits of peace have not pro- 
duced degeneration. 


iil 


No international bond is so strong 
as “ common interests ” and it is truly 
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Caricature by Gulbransson 
in Politiken, Copenhagen 


HARALD HOFFDING 


{ Danish leader of thought whose contributions to 
philosophy have earned him degrees from several Euro- 
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the League of Nations cir- 
cles has been more infor- 
mal. Less of it has been 
published. But from the 
press reports it seems that 
the Swedish Premier, 
Branting, has been urging 
on the French a repara- 
tions program in very close 
agreement with the best in- 
formed American thought 
on the subject. 

But the similarity of 
Scandinavian and Ameri- 
can policies in interna- 
tional relations is even 
more clearly proven by 
consideration of things not 
still under discussion, but 
of things already done. In 
one detail after another, 
the Scandinavian countries 
have acted as we, in our 


pean universities, among them Oxford and Cambridge. best moods, would have 


His text-books in philosophy are widely used 


surprising to note how uniformly 
American and Scandinavian interests 
in World Affairs run in common. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
if, in all the negotiations since the 
Armistice, we had instructed our rep- 
resentatives to vote as the Scandina- 
vian countries have voted, our inter- 
ests would have been completely served. 
In the broadest generalization their 
predominant interest in European af- 
fairs is identical with ours. They are 
not looking for any territory nor for 
special privileges, but for Peace. 

It would be easy to prove this point 
in regard to questions now under ne 
gotiation. In all the discussions of 
disarmament—from which the Ad- 
ministration’s policy of isolation so 
largely excludes us—the Scandinavian 
countries take the same position we 
would, if we had the courage of our 
convictions. 

The discussion of reparations in 


liked to act. 

In the case of Schleswig 
Holstein the Danes had just as good an 
historical claim for all the territory as 
the French had for all of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. The cases were very similar. 
In 1864 Prussia seized the two prov- 
inces of Denmark just as in 1870 she 
annexed Alsace-Lorraine by right of 
conquest. But the Danes, in spite of 
the fact that it was the fashion to 
grab, to claim everything in sight, very 
wisely refused to be burdened with un- 
willing subjects. Just as in Alsace, 
the population of the territory was 
mixed. Some of it by race, language, 
and sympathy was indisputably Ger 
man. The Danes, realizing the diffi 
culty of ruling an alien and hostile 
population, insisted on an_ honest 
plebiscite. They refused forcibly to 


incorporate into their body politic 
any one who did not wish to be a Dane. 

France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Poland, Greece, less enlightened 
than the Danes, are now vexed and dis- 
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tracted over the problem of dealing 
with unwilling—and therefore disloyal 
—subjects. Here is a dangerous cause 
of unrest in Europe which will not be 
solved right until it is solved the Dan- 
ish way. We hope also that it would 
be our way. 

Although the circumstances were 
quite different—not nearly so simple— 
the settlement of the dispute over the 
Aaland Islands between Sweden and 
Finland was an equally fine contribu- 
tion to the work of conciliating 
Europe. There was no obvious solu- 
tion to this problem. ‘The claims of 
Sweden and Finland overlapped. The 
only thing which either side would sug- 
gest in the way of concession was that 
the other abandon its claim. It was 
so typical of the situations which have 
in the past led to fighting that the 
pessimists said war was inevitable. If 
the two contestants had been left to 
themselves there could have been no 
other solution, but the League of Na- 
tions had been created to meet just 
such emergencies. Calm, disinterested 
advice was given to both sides. At last 
commonsense prevailed and the dispute 
was referred to the League for settle- 
ment. The award went against 
Sweden, but she accepted it. 

Europe is full of just such prob- 
lems as these two. Some like that of 
Schleswig-Holstein are relatively sim- 
ple. The best solution can be ob- 
tained by counting noses. But most 
of the disputes which keep Europe in a 
state of unrest—the more serious ones 
—are like that of the Aaland Islands. 
In the questions of Danzig and Fiume 
there are many other factors besides 
ethnology and the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants. Europe is full of overlapping 
claims. As long as the disputants re- 
fuse to settle on any compromise short 
of “ full realization of national aspira- 
tions ” there never can be anything but 
the mentality of war. There will be 
no real peace in Europe until the 
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other countries are willing to follow 
the example of the Scandinavian na- 
tions and attack these problems in a 
spirit of give and take, with a realiza- 
tion that a few extra islands or acres 
or oil wells are small change compared 
to the cost of war. 

The Swedes could have occupied the 
Aaland Islands just as easily as the 
Poles seized Vilna. But the Swedes 
preferred to get the wrangle out of the 
way and settle down to the victories 
of peace. The Poles will have to con- 
sider Vilna every year when they make 
up their military budget. Vilna means 
for them a few extra troublesome alien 
deputies in their parliament. It means 
that in any future war they will have 
to count on Lithuania as an enemy. 

These are American theories of in- 
ternational relations which the Scan- 
dinavian countries have put into prac- 
tice. What Mr. Wilson advocated in 
his speeches on a “ Peace of Reconcili- 
ation” they have done. And what 
they have done the other nations must 
do if we are to have peace. 

So long as it is fashionable to at- 
tempt to “settle” these vexed ques- 
tions by force of arms, armaments will 
be the most important element in world 
politics. If Lithuania is to grab 
Memel because she can muster a few 
more troops than the garrison; if Po- 
land is to have Vilna because she was 
strong enough to take the territory; 
if Italy snatches Fiume away from 
Jugoslavia because of superior force; 
if Britain is to decide the fate of Mosul 
on the basis of might; if France is to 
decide what are her “ rights” in re- 
gard to Germany, after Germany has 
been disarmed by the Allies,—the 
Sword of Damocles will hang over 
Europe by a thread. 

If to the admirable example set by 
the small nations of Scandinavia there 
were added the great weight of Ameri- 
can influence, progress towards recup- 
eration would be greatly accelerated. 


















The Changeling 


By Selma Lagerlof 


From the Swedish by Karoline M. Knudsen 


Selma Lagerléf is one of the few really great woman writers of the age. 


Sweden in 1855. 


TROLL-CRONE was walking 
A through the wood with her child 

suspended in a birch-bark pan- 
nier slung across her back. The trol- 
ling was large and ugly, with hair like 
bristles, teeth like awls, and little fin- 
gers tipped with claws. Of course, its 
mother thought a prettier baby could 
not be found anywhere. 

By and by, she reached a slightly 
more open part of the wood, where 
wound a slippery path over exposed 
tree-roots and holes. 

Along this path, a farmer and his 
wife were approaching on horseback. 
When the troll caught sight of them, 
she started to withdraw again into the 
thicket because she did not wish to be 
seen of humans; then, she noticed that 
the farmer’s wife was holding a baby 
in her arms, so she changed her mind 
and crouched behind a great hazel- 
bush that grew close to a bend in the 
path. “I really must see if a child of 
man can possibly be as pretty as 
mine,” she thought. 

Just as the riders were about to 
pass her, she craned forward too 
eagerly and the horses got a glimpse 
of her great black head. They reared 
—then bolted. Both the farmer and 
his wife came close to being thrown 
from their saddles. With outcries of 
fear, they bent forward to get a firmer 
grip of the reins. In a moment, horses 
and riders were out of sight. 

The troll grimaced with annoyance. 
She had caught only a fleeting glance 
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of the human child. The next instant, 
though, her satisfaction was complete. 
There, upon the ground, at her very 
feet, lay the child. 

It had slipped from its mother’s 
arms when her horse reared but, as 
luck would have it, had tumbled down 
into a heap of dry leaves and was 
quite unhurt. It was screaming lustily 
from fright at its fall but when the 
troll bent over it, surprise and delight 
put an instant stop to its wailing. It 
reached up its hands and grabbed the 
black beard. 

The troll-crone knelt there in utter 
amazement and gazed at that bit of 
humanity. She looked at the small 
fingers with their rosy nails, at the 
clear blue eyes and the tiny red mouth. 
She touched the fine hair and stroked 
the soft cheeks. The longer she 
looked, the more astonished she _ be- 
came. She could not imagine how a 
child could be so rosy and fine and 
soft. 

With a quick movement, she 
wrenched the pannier from her back, 
pulled out her youngster and set it 
beside the other. When she saw what 
a difference there was between them, 
she could not contain herself, but set 
up a howl! 

Meanwhile, the farmer and his wife 
had regained control of their horses 
and were returning to hunt for their 
child. The troll heard them coming, 
but she had not yet filled her eyes full 
of this wonder that lay before her and 
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she remained bent over it until the 
parents were almost in sight. Then, 
suddenly, she made her decision. She 
let her own youngster lie right where 
it was in the bend of the path, bundled 
the other into her pannier, which she 
slung again upon her back, and loped 
away into the thicket. 

She had barely disappeared when the 
riders came into view. ‘They were 
well-to-do, highly-respected folk who 
owned a large farm in the fertile val- 
ley at the foot of the mountain. They 
had been married for several years but 
had only the one child. 

The wife arrived at the bend a 
couple of horse-lengths ahead of her 
husband and so was first to see the 
child that lay there shrieking with all 
its might for its recreant troll-mother. 
It really was easy enough to tell by 
the fearsome racket the kind of child 
it was, but the farmer’s wife had been 
so afraid that her little one had been 
killed by the fall that her only thought 
was one of thanksgiving: “ Thank the 
Lord! He’s alive!” ‘“ Here’s the 
baby!” she cried to her husband as 
she leaped from her saddle and rushed 
forward to pick up i 

When the farmer got there, she was 
sitting on the ground dumbfounded, 
as though 


she whined. Into her voice crept a 
note of fear, more and more pro- 
nounced. 

** My baby didn’t have claws on its 
little fingers! ” 

The farmer could only think that 
his wife had gone quite out of her 
mind. He sprang from his horse. 

“Look at the baby! Can you 
imagine what makes it look so queer? * 

The distracted mother stretched the 
child toward her husband. He took it 
out of her hands but he gave it the 
merest glance, then tossed it to the 
ground and spat three times. 

“'That’s certainly a trolling!” he 
said. ‘“ That’s not our child!” 

His wife still sat there in the bend 
of the path. She was not quick of 
thought and could not sense what had 
happened. 

“What are you doing to the 
baby? ” she burst out. 

“Don’t you see it’s a changeling? ” 
he asked. “The trolls made our 
horses bolt, then they stole our child 
and put one of their own here in place 
of it.” 

“ But where, then, is my baby?” 
she asked. 

“ With the trolls, of course,” he an- 
swered. 


At length, 





she could not 
believe the evi- 
dence of her 
eyes. 

“My baby 
didn’t have 
teeth like 
awls!” she 
said. 

She turned 
the trolling 
this way and 
that. 

“My baby 
didn’t have 
hair like a 
pig’s bristles !” 








the poor 
wom an 
grasped the 
full enormity 
of the misfor- 
tune that had 
befallen them. 
She _ became 
pale as death. 
It seemed to 
her husband 
that she would 
die then and 
there. He 
a tried to com- 
fort her: 
“Our child 
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can’t be very far off yet. Let’s go into 
the thicket and hunt for him.” 
Thereupon, he bound the horses to 
au tree and started off. His wife arose 
and was about to follow him when she 
noticed that the trolling was lying in 
the path directly in reach of the 
horses’ hoofs, which were exceedingly 
nearness to 


restless because of its 


them. ‘Phe mere thought of touching 
the changeling made her shiver, never- 
theless she moved it aside where the 
horses could not reach it. 

“ Here’s the rattle our boy had in 
his hand when you dropped him! ” the 
farmer called from inside the thicket. 


“Now I know I’m on the right 
track!” His wife hastened after him 
and they penetrated still farther 


into the wood, searching thoroughly. 
They found neither child nor, troll and 
when twilight fell, they were forced to 
return to the horses. 

The wife wept and wrung her hands, 
but her husband, clenching his teeth, 
plodded on. He said not a word to 
comfort her. He was of a good old 
family that would have died with him 
had not the son and heir been born. 
So he was angry with his wife because 
she had dropped the child. ‘“ She 
ought to have hung on to the boy, no 
matter what happened,” he thought. 
But when he saw how bitter was her 
grief, he had not the heart to upbraid 
her. 

He had already helped her into the 
saddle when she bethought her of the 
changeling. 

“What 


. % 39 
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shall we do with the trol- 
she asked. 

xs Why, what has become of it?” he 
wondered. 

“ He’s lying over there, under the 
bush.” 

“A good place for him! 
with a bitter laugh.: 

“We'd better take him along with 
us. We can’t let him lie here, in the 
midst of the wilderness.” 


* he said 
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“Indeed, but we can!” said the 
farmer as he set his foot in the 
stirrup. 

The wife thought that her husband 
really was right. ‘They were under no 
obligations to bother with the trolling. 
She even let her horse take a couple 
of steps. Suddenly, she felt that it was 
impossible for her to ride off thus. 

* After all, it?s a child,” she said. 
* T really can’t leave a child lying here 
as food for the wolves. You must give 
me the youngster.” 

“ Tll do nothing of the kind!” her 
husband replied. “He’s all right 
where he is!” 

“Tf you don’t give him to me now, 
I know [’ll have to come and fetch him 
to-night,” she said. 

“Verily, I believe it isn’t enough 
that the trolls have stolen my child! 
It looks as though they’ve turned my 
wife’s head as well!” the farmer mum- 
bled. However, at last he lifted the 
trolling and placed it in his wife’s 
arms. His love for her was great and 
he was accustomed to do everything 
that he could to please her. 

By the next day, news of the mis- 
fortune had spread throughout the 
parish. The wiseacres and all those 
who had had experience in such mat- 
ters hurried to the farm eager to prof- 
fer advice and warning. 

** Whoever gets a changeling foisted 
upon his household should beat it with 
a heavy cane,” quoth an old dame. 

“Why be so hard?” the farmer’s 
wife asked. “ He’s surely ugly enough 
to look at but he hasn’t done anything 
out of the way.” 

* Well, if you whip a trolling till the 
blood runs, the troll-mother will come 
in a hurry to throw back your own 
child and take hers. I’ve known many 
to get their own children returned 
that way.” 

“© Yes—but those children didn’t live 
long,” interjected one of the sages. 
The farmer’s wife said to herself 
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that she never could employ such 
means. 

That evening, as she was sitting in 
the living-room for a while alone with 
the changeling, she began to yearn so 
for her own little one that she did not 
know what to do. 

“ Perhaps, I really ought to follow 
the advice given me,” she thought, but 
she could not force herself to the point 
of action. 

At that moment in came the farmer 
with a cane in his hand. He asked for 
the changeling. His wife understood 
that he would follow the advice of the 
old women. He would beat the trolling 
for the sake of getting their own child 
returned to them. 

* Just as well for him to try it,” she 
thought. “ I’m so soft, I never could 
strike an innocent child.” 

No sooner, though, had her husband 
given the trolling one blow than she 
rushed forward and gripped his arm. 

“No! Don’t hit him! Don’t hit 
him!” she begged. 

“You certainly don’t want your 
own child again, you,” her husband 
said as he tried to wrench himself 
free. 

“ Indeed, I do,” she replied, “ but 
not by such means.” 

The farmer raised his arm to strike 
again but his wife threw herself upon 
the child and her body got the full 
force of the blow. 

“God in Heaven!” he ejaculated. 
“Now I understand you’ve made up 
your mind that our child must stay 
with the trolls all the rest of his life.” 
He stood still and waited. Before 
him, his wife lay outstretched, shield- 
ing the trolling. He cast aside the 
cane and left the room. He was both 
vexed and grieved. Afterward, he 


wondered that he had not fulfilled his 
purpose despite his wife’s opposition. 
There was, however, something in her 
spirit that controlled his. 

A couple of days passed in sorrow 


and distress. It is bitter enough for 
a mother to lose her child but to have 
in its stead a changeling is far worse 
than anything else that can possibly 
happen. Her yearning is kept ever 
alive; there is no hope for inward 
peace. 

“I don’t know what I am going to 
do about feeding the changeling,” the 
farmer’s wife said one morning to her 
husband. “He won’t eat anything 
that I give him.” 

“* Nothing very strange about that,” 
he replied. “ Haven’t you heard tha! 
the trolls eat nothing but frogs and 
mice? ” 

“Surely you don’t want me to go 
to the frog-pond and hunt food for 
him! ” 

“No, indeed. I think it would be 
best to let him starve to death.” 

A whole week went by and still the 
trolling could not be induced to eat. 
All he did was to make faces at the 
many good things set before him. 
When an effort was made to force him 
to taste the dainties, he spat them out. 

One evening, when it seemed that he 
was on the verge of dying from hun- 
ger, the cat came bounding into the 
room with a rat in its mouth. The 
farmer’s wife seized the rat from the 
cat, threw it to the trolling and hur- 
ried from the room—she did not care 
to witness the eating of it. 

When the farmer noticed that his 
wife actually had begun gathering 
frogs and spiders for the changeling, 
his abhorrence became so great that 
he could no longer disguise it nor even 
speak kindly to her. Yet she still re- 
tained enough of her old power over 
him so that he remained at home. 

Even the servants began to show 
the housewife disobedience and disre- 
spect. The householder himself pre- 
tended not to see anything out of the 
way. The poor woman understood 
that if she continued her care of the 
trolling she could expect to bear 4 




















hard and heavy burden every day that 
the Lord vouchsafed her. But she was 
endowed with the martyr-spirit. The 
more that she was made to suffer be- 
cause of the changeling, the more 
faithfully she watched that no harm 
should befall him. 


A couple of years later, the farmer’s 
wife sat one forenoon in the living- 
room sewing patches upon a child’s 
garment. “Ah, me!” she thought. 
“She who protects and cares for an- 
other’s child finds no pleasure in life.” 

She sewed and sewed but the holes 
were so large and many that her eyes 
filled with tears just to look at them. 
“One thing I know: If only I were 
mending this for my own son, I should 
not mind the holes, no matter how 
many there might be!” 

She caught sight of yet another 
hole. “ What an awful time I’m hav- 
ing on account of the changeling? 
The best thing I could do would be to 
take him so far into the wood that he 
never could find his way here again.” 

After a moment’s thought, she con- 
tinued : 

“To be sure, I should not have to 
try so very hard to lose him. If I 
only left him out of my sight for 2 
few minutes, he would drown himself 
in the well or burn to death in the fire- 
place, be bitten by the dog or kicked 
by the horses. Yes, indeed, *twould 
be easy enough to get rid of him, he’s 
that mischievous and reckless. No- 
body about the whole place but hates 
him and if I did not keep him so ever- 
lastingly tied to my apron-strings, 
something or other would soon hap- 
pen to take him out of the way.” 

She went over to a corner of the 
room and peered down at the child 
lying there sound asleep. It -had 
grown considerably and was even 
more ugly than when she first saw it. 
Its mouth had drawn out into a snout, 
the eye-brows were like two brushes of 
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stiff bristles, and the skin was quite 
brown. 

“Taking care of your clothes and 
watching over you are the least of the 
troubles I owe you,” she thought. 
“My husband has turned against me— 
the hired men despise me—the servant 


’ girls laugh at me—the cat spits when 


he sees me—the dog growls and bares 
his teeth at me. You are to blame for 
it all. 

“T could stand it well enough to 
have all the animals and humans hate 
me,” she burst out. “ The worst is, 
every time I look at you, I long more 
and more for my own child. Ah, my 
precious, golden-haired baby! Where 
are you, I wonder? Are you lying 
asleep upon a heap of twigs and moss 
-—far, far away—with some old troll- 
hag? ” 

The outer door banged open. She 
hurried back to her sewing. Her hus- 
band came in. He looked happy and 
friendly and spoke more kindly to her 
than he had done for a long time. 

“'There’s a fair to-day over in the 
church-village,” he said. ‘“ What do 
you say to going over? ” 

The proposal pleased her. 
would be delighted to go. 

“Hurry up, then, and get ready as 
fast as you can! We'll have to go 
shank’s mares because the horses are 
needed in the field. But if we take the 
foot-path over the mountain, we'll get 
there in plenty of time.” 

In a very short while the farmer’s 
wife stood upon the threshold, ready 
to start. She was dressed in her best 
clothes and looked fine. She had not 
felt so happy for many a long day. 
For a few minutes, the changeling had 
receded from the foreground of her 
thoughts. Then the old anxiety took 
possession of her again. She thought: 

* Perhaps my husband’s planning to 
get me well out of the way so the hired 
men can kill the changeling? ” 

She went quickly back into the liv- 


She 
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ing-room and came out with the great 
trolling on her arm. 

“Can’t you leave that thing at 
home?” her husband asked. He did 
not act provoked—he spoke very 
gently. 

“No, I don’t dare leave him all 
alone.” 

“Well, just as you say, but ’twill 
be a tough job for you to tote such a 
burden over the mountain.” 

They started. 

The foot-path went straight up to 
the very crest of the mountain before 
it turned into the road that led to the 
church-village. It was a laborious 
climb up. 

The poor woman became so tired 
that she could barely move one foot 
after the other. Again and again, she 
tried to coax the big, heavy boy to 
walk by himself but he would not. 

Her husband, though, was in a com- 
placent mood. Not since the day when 
they had lost their own little boy had 
he been so friendly. 

* You'd better hand me the change- 
ling,” he said, “ and [ll carry him a 
bit.” 

Oh, no, [ll manage, somehow,” his 
wife replied. “I don’t want you to 
be bothered with him.” 

* Why should you be the only one 
to fuss with him? ” 

He took the trolling from her. 

At the spot where the exchange was 
made the path was at its very worst. 
It ran close to the edge of a precipitous 
chasm and was so narrow that there 
was barely room for the foot. Be- 
sides, it was shelving and very slippery. 
‘The wife was close behind her husband 
and began to get frightened lest some- 
thing happen to him, encumbered as 
he was with the child. “ Go carefully 
there!’ she warned. It seemed to her 
that he was walking altogether too 
fast and carelessly. A moment later, 
he stumbled and almost dropped the 
child into the yawning depth. 


“If the child had really fallen that 
lime, we’d have been rid of him for- 
ever,” she thought. ‘The next instant, 
she realized that her husband was plan- 
ning to throw the trolling down into 
the chasm and pretend that the whole 
thing was an accident. 

* Again, her husband stumbled 
against a stone, this time; again, the 
changeling nearly slipped out of his 
arms. 

“Give me the child! 
with it!” she demanded. 

* No, I'll be good and careful! ” he 
replied. 

As he spoke, he stumbled for the 
third time. He reached out to grasp 
a branch and the child dropped. The 
wife was close behind and, although she 
had just told herself that it would be 
« good thing to be rid of the change- 
ling, she threw herself forward, man- 
aged to grab a fold of the trolling’s 
clothes and drew him back upon the 
path. 

Then her husband turned on her. 
His face had become very ugly. 

“You weren't so almighty quick 
when you let our own child fall in the 
wood !” he exclaimed wrathfully. 

His wife answered not a word. ‘Lhe 
fact that her husband’s friendliness 
had been naught but a cloak to cover 
his evil intent grieved her and she be- 
gan to cry. 

* What are you crying about? ” he 
asked harshly. “ Surely, it wouldn’t 
have been such a great misfortune if 
I had let the changeling drop. Come 
on, now, or we'll be too late.” 

“T don’t think T care to go to the 
fair now,” she said. 

“ Well, I’ve lost all desire to go, 
myself,” he replied. 

On the homeward way, the farmer 
kept asking himself how much longer 
he could stand living thus with his 
wife. Suppose he should use his brute 
strength against her and drag the 
child from her? Then, again, 
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everything would be as it should be 
between them. He egged him- 
self on and was on the point of be- 
ginning the struggle with her when he 
met her glance resting on him sorrow- 
fully and anxiously. For her sake, he 
controlled himself. 

Again, everything went on as be- 
fore. 

Another couple of years passed. 

In the middle of a summer-night 
the farmhouse burned down. When 
the folks awoke, the living-room and 
adjoining bed- 
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“He was just going to set fire to it 
when I caught him.” 

“Well, if only he burns up in 
there,” the farmer said vindictively, “1 
shall not begrudge losing my old 
farmhouse.” 

As he spoke, out came his wife drag- 
ging the child after her. The farmer 
rushed to her, grabbed the changeling, 
lifted him high and threw him into the 
burning house. 

Just at that moment the flames 
leaped through roof and _ windows. 

The heat was 





room were full terrific. The 
of smoke and wife glanced 
the garret was once at her 
one seething husband. She 
mass of flames. was white as 
There could death from 


be no thought 
of extinguish- 
ing the fire or 
of saving any 
of the house- 
hold g 

There was 
only to 
rush out, away 


fiery 


goods, 


time 


from a 
death. 
The farmer 
stood in the 
yard and 
looked on 
in dismay 








fear. Then she 
turned and 
rushed back 
into the house 
for the child. 

* Hope you 
burn up with 
him!” her 
husband yelled 
after her. 

She got out, 
however— 
and she _ had 
the changeling 
with her. Her 
hands were 








while his house 
was burning down to the ground. 

“T would give a good deal to know 
who has brought this misfortune upon 
me,” he said. 

“Who but the changeling?” said 
one of the hired men. “ For some 
time back he’s been amusing himself 
gathering sticks and straws and then 
lighting them — sometimes, indoors, 
sometimes, outdoors.” 

“Only yesterday, he got together a 
heap of dry twigs up in the garret,” 
one of the servant girls volunteered. 
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fearfully 
burned and her hair was nearly singed 
off. Nobody said a word to her. She 
went over to the well, extinguished a 
couple of sparks from the hem of her 
skirt, then sat down on the ground 
with her back against the well-curb. 
The trolling lay in her lap and soon 
was sound asleep. She sat stiffly up- 


right, like a statue, with wide-open 
eyes staring sorrowfully ahead. A 
throng of men and women passed and 
repassed her on their hurried trips 
No 


hetween well and burning house. 
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one spoke to her. She looked so un- 
canny, so forbidding, that none ven- 
tured near her. 

The house burned right down to 
the ground. 

At day-break her husband came 
forward to her. 

“IT cannot stand this any longer,” 
he said. “You know full well that 
I go from you unwillingly but I can- 
not longer endure living with a troll- 
ing. Now I go my way and I shall 
never return.” 

When the wife heard these words 
and saw her husband turn around and 
leave her, something within her seemed 
to drag and tear at her heart. She 
would get up and hurry after him but 
the trolling lay heavy in her lap. She 
knew that she had not the strength to 
shake it off. 

She sat still and watched her hus- 
band go out of her life. 


The farmer wended his way into the 
wood. As he plodded wearily along, 
he thought that perhaps this would be 
his last walk over the familiar path. 
He had gone but a short way up the 
mountain-side, when a little boy came 
running toward him. He was slender 
as a sapling and beautiful. His hair 
was soft as silk and his eyes gleamed 
brightly, like polished steel. “Ah, me! 
So my son should look if I had only 
been able to keep him!” the farmer 
thought. 

He greeted the boy: 

“Good-day! Well met in the wood! 
Where are you bound?” 

““Good-day yourself!” the child an- 
swered. “If you can guess who I am, 
I'll tell you where I’m going.” 

When the farmer heard the voice, 
he turned very pale. 

“You talk exactly as my family al- 
ways have talked,” he said. “If my 


son wasn’t with the troils, I should say 
you and he were one and the same!” 
“You've guessed right, father,” the 


boy said, laughing, “And seeing 
you’ve guessed right, you shall know 
I’m on my way to mother.” 

“Don’t go near your mother, my 
boy,” the farmer said. “She cares 
nothing for either you or me. She 
has heart for nobody but a great 
black trolling.” 

“So that’s what you think, father?” 
The boy looked deep into his father’s 
eyes. “Then, perhaps, I’d better stay 
with you for awhile, first.” 

The farmer felt so happy over the 
return of his child that the tears filled 
his eyes until they brimmed over. 

“Yes, stay with me!” and he lifted 
the boy high into the air. He was 
so afraid that he might lose him again 
that he continued his journey with the 
boy nestled in his arms. 

The boy began to prattle. 

“It’s lucky you don’t carry me as 
carelessly as you did the changeling,” 
he said. 

“What do you mean?” the father 
asked. 

“Oh, the troll-woman was walking 
on the other side of the chasm with me 
in her arms and every time you stum- 
bled and came near dropping the 
changeling, she almost let me fall.” 

“What's that-you’re saying? Were 
you two on the other side of the 
chasm?” The father became very 
thoughtful. 

“T never was so frightened in all 
my life,” said the boy. “When you 
threw the trolling into the chasm, the 
troll-woman was going to throw me 
after. If mother hadn’t been. . .” 

The farmer walked more slowly as 
he tried to draw out the boy. 

“Tell me: What kind of time did 
you have with the trolls?” 

“It came close to being pretty bad 
now and then,” the little one admitted, 
“but so long as mother was good to 
the trolling, the troll-woman was good 
to me.” 

“Was she in the habit of striking 
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you?” the farmer asked, anxiously. 

“She didn’t hit me any oftener than 
you did her child.” 

“What did you get to eat?” 

“Every time mother gave the troll- 
ing frogs and mice, I got bread and 
butter. But when you set out bread 
and meat for the trolling, the troll- 
woman tried to make me eat snakes 
and thistle. The first week I almost 
starved to death. If mother hadn’t 
been . . .” 

Then the farmer turned right 
around and started quickly down to- 
wird the valley. 

“Tt seems to me you smell of smoke,” 
he said. 

“Oh, yes, that’s likely enough,” the 
child replied. “You see, I was thrown 
right into a fire last night when you 
hurled the trolling into the blazing 
house. If mother hadn’t been. . .” 

By this time, the farmer was almost 
running. Suddenly, he stood stock- 
still. 

“Now I want you to tell me how it 
happens the trolls have set you free,” 
he said. 

“When mother offered up what was 
worth more to her than her own life, 
the trolls no longer had any power 
over me, so they had to let me go,” 
suid the boy. 

“Has she offered up something 
worth more to her than life itself?” 
the father asked. 

“Oh, yes! She let you go, who is 
more to her than life, so she could pro- 
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tect the trolling,” the child answered. 

The farmer’s wife still sat on the 
ground beside the well. She was not 
asleep but she felt as though she were 
turning into stone. She could not 
move. Of what went on around her 
she saw as little as though she were 
dead or petrified. Then, from afar, 
she heard her husband’s voice calling 
her. Life flowed back into her veins. 
She opened her eyes and looked around 
—like one drunk with sleep. It was 
full daylight—the sun was shining 
and the lark was trilling. The change- 
ling no longer lay in her lap. She 
looked around—-he was nowhere to be 
seen. 

Again, she heard her husband call- 
ing, calling her from the wood. He 
was coming by the narrow foot-path 
down to the farm again. All the 
neighbors who had been helping ex- 
tinguish the fire sprang to meet him. 
They encircled him—she could not see 
him—she could only hear him calling, 
calling, again and again, as though he 
would that she, too, hurry to meet 
him—she, like all the others. 

In his voice was a promise of great 
joy but she remained sitting there. 
She did not dare to move. At last, 
the throng encircled her, too. 

Her husband came forward from the 
midst of the men and women and laid a 
beautiful child in her arms. 

“Here is our son. He has come 
back to us. It is you and no one else 


who has released him.” 








WO hundred bodies line a road 
that crosses Germany from des- 
potism to the young republic. 

Travellers along the highway—Rath- 
enau, Erzberger, Eisner, and a host of 
humbler others—these were men whose 
crime it was to believe in the ideal of 
a democratic Germany, and who paid 
the penalty for their faith by meeting 
death in ambush. 

Is there some power that works be- 
hind the scenes in Central Europe? 
Rathenau is killed. For two weeks 
the press resounds with rumor. This 
murder, it is hinted, does not stand 
alone. It is not a planless, isolated 
fact. The same hand that struck at 


Secret Orders 
and Murder 
in Germany 

By Charles Merz 





The First of Three Articles 


Killers in Bands of Five of the “ Or- 

ganization Konsul,” Plotters of the 

“Hakenkreuz,” “Orgesch,” “ Jung- 

deutscher Orden” and Many Others, 

Menace the Heads of the Republic, 

and Threaten Liberalism Throughout 
Central Europe 


Liebknecht and at Haase struck again, 
at Rathenau. A murder bund works 
tirelessly, cutting down, man after 
man, the partisans of German liberal- 
ism. That bund is secret. Masked 
behind a veil, no public knows where it 
begins or where it ends. Its shadow 
lengthens over Germany. It crosses 
frontiers. Down the valley of the 
Danube—eastward into Poland, west- 
ward into France—this nameless Ku 
Klux Klan of Central Europe reaches 
its long arms; growing every day in 
power—vast, inscrutable, and cau- 
tious. 

So the news dispatches hint, when 
Rathenau is killed. And to that theme 
they double back, as murder follows 
murder. How real is this masked ter- 
ror, lurking there behind the news? 
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IN EUROPE“ 
; i 


THE CHALLENGE TO 
AMERICA 
: JOLITICAL ASSASSINS, leagued 


in secret bands, have become a 
peril to free government in Central 
Europe. Americans have not begun 
to hear much of them, but they are of 
direct concern to Americans because 
we are interested in stability in Eu- 
rope. We have a responsibility for 
conditions created by the settlement 
of the war and our prosperity is in- 
volved in Europe’s return to peace 

= and industry. Our refusal to co- 

= operate has contributed to the con- 

= flict and disorder endangering Europe 
today; our practical cooperation now 
would strengthen the hands of every 
liberal power against conspiracy and 
reaction. Mr. Merz’s articles, which 
begin herewith. present the challenge 
of present-day Europe to America. 


THE EDITORS. 
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How does it work? What does it mean ized in Groups of Five. One man 
to the peace of Europe? knows the other four with whom he 
II meets and works. He knows the or- 
ganizer who first enlisted him, and 
IVE men sit around a table in the who has long since vanished from the 
Freude Garten, in Munich or scene. Beyond that he knows nothing. 
Berlin. Never more than five. Wait- He does not even know the members 
ers hurry past them, wiping with white of another Group of Five. The trial 
aprons their foaming steins of beer. of the men who came near killing Max- 
Across the room some noisy family is imilian Harden showed that the di- 
celebrating a birthday with laughter rector of the plot did not know 
and much thumping on the table. A from whom the money came for his 
violin is playing Wagner. Itisatyp- “ expenses.” It reached him by general 
ical German biergarten, sluggish, delivery mail. 
crowded, warm—everybody willing to Always, orders to these Groups of 
drink the health of everybody else. Five arrive mysteriously. Some cen- 
But these five have a special toast. tral bureau pulls the strings. And 
They drink to a death tomorrow. “ Konsul” keeps its secrets. The 
“Konsul,” the most sinister of all actual culprits may be caught, in any 
the German Ku Klux Klans, is organ- case of murder; but this loose form of 
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The late Walter Rathenau, an early victim of a nameless 


Ku Klux Klan assassin 


organization shields the men who set 
the machinery in motion. That is 
what happened in the case of Walter 
Rathenau. And undoubtedly, it will 
happen again, tomorrow. For “ Kon- 
sul” has not run its course in Ger- 
many. 

It is strongest, this alliance, in those 
parts of Germany where monarchism 
and reaction have the upper hand. 
Especially in East Prussia. In fact, 
so far as the organization has a his- 
tory, that is where the story starts. 
Four years ago, an event long since 
forgotten in the swirl of later news, the 
Germans of East Prussia made an at- 
tempt to recover the Baltic provinces 
which the Treaty of Versailles had be- 
stowed on certain smaller nations. For 
that adventure several thousand sol- 
diers of the disbanded army volun- 
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teered. For the most part 
they were professional fight- 
ing men, with no corps left 
to join; they were attracted, 
too, by the promise of a par- 
cel of land in case the enter- 
prise succeeded. That land 
they never won. For the 
adventure failed. But the 
great land-owners of East 
Prussia, the famous “ junk- 
ers,” saw in these men an 
excellent body-guard against 
the encroachment of any 
form of Socialism, however 
mild. And they began to em- 
ploy the jobless volunteers 
as “farm-hands.” “ Farm- 
hands ” they remain today— 
though in reality they are 


soldiers. They are _ well 
armed. For it is an open 
secret that a _ very fair 
amount of war material is 


still held by the monarchist 
junkers. 

It is around this nucleus 
that ‘“‘ Konsul” was con- 
structed. It is possible, to- 
day, to boast openly of affiliation 
with the order, in any parts of East 
Prussia. It would have been possible 
to make the same boast anywhere, had 
not a second famous putsch ended even 
more disastrously. This was the un- 
successful attempt of the military 
party to seize Berlin, in the spring 
of 1920, and to reestablish mon- 
archism. 

Commanding a machine gun brigade 
in that struggle was a certain Captain 
Ehrhardt. If the affair had any hero, 
to Ehrhardt fell that réle. When the 
putsch failed, and the spirit it repre- 
sented was driven underground, there 
began to spread through Germany 4 
secret order that called itself, at first, 
“ Organization C”—and later took 
the name of “ Konsul ” because “ Kon- 
sul” was the nickname of the cele- 
















brated Ehrhardt. In _ its 
growth this order had the 
support of the spiritual 
brethren of the Prusian junk- 
ers, everywhere: the blood- 
and-thunder militarists, the 
hundred per cent monar- 
chists, and at least one fac- 
tion of the great industrial- 
ists (though that faction did 
not include the powerful 
Herr Stinnes). 

“ Konsul ” grew apace, in 
the three years that followed. 
Outside of East Prussia it is 
strongest—again where re- 
action itself is strongest—in 
Bavaria and Mecklenburg. 
It puts its faith in militar- 
ism; rallies loyally to the 
monarchists ; whips up a riot 
of hatred against the Jews. 
How many of Germany’s po- 
litical murders are directly 
the result of its activities, 
there is no telling. One of 
the men who killed Rathenau 


confessed that he was “ act- 
ing under orders from a 


secret society ”; another was an erst- 
while member of the Ehrhardt brigade. 
Ehrhardt himself is being held in 
prison on a charge of complicity in 
the affair. 

Again, the men who killed Erz- 
berger admittedly belonged to “Kon- 
sul.” So did the men who attempted to 
kill Scheidemann by throwing prus- 
sic acid in his face. As for the rest, it 
is largely a matter of conjecture. 
Some light is thrown on the zeal of 
“ Konsul ” by this clause, reported on 
good authority* to be the bulwark of 
its faith: “ Traitors will be dealt with 
by the secret blood tribunal.” 

“Traitors” is a way of saying 
“ democrats.” 


* Dr. Gumbel, Berlin, ‘‘ Four Years of Political 
Murder.” 
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Mathias Erzberger, who fell at the hands of a band of 
European killers 
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66 ONSUL” leads the way, in 

Germany. It sets the pace 
for political reaction and government 
by stealth. But it does not stand 
alone. It shares its field with friendly 
colleagues. 

Of these, the best known is a certain 
Bavarian organization known as the 
‘““Hakenkreuz.” Its members are chief- 
ly youngsters, like the Fascisti vol- 
unteers in Italy—and chiefly young- 
sters from the cities. The movement 
has not yet got a foothold among the 
peasantry. But through many a 
town in southern Germany it marches 
its young soldiers—wearing steel hel- 
mets, gray shirts, and brassards in the 
old imperial colors—headed by a red 
flag with a giant swastika and the 
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short legend “ Germany, Awake!” 

* We have had no flag since 1918,” 
proclaims the leader of the Haken- 
kreuz, “ when Germany’s time-honored 
Hag was furled.” 

This leader is a certain Adolp Hit- 
ler—undoubtedly a candidate for the 
role of a German Mussolini. He seems, 
at the moment, to waver between poli- 
tics and force as an instrument of con- 
quest, with one eye out for each. 
Twelve mass meetings in Bavaria re- 
cently organized the Hakenkreuz into 
a political party with a program 
“against the Jews, Communists, Bol- 
shevism, Marxian socialism, Separa- 
tists, high cost of living, weak Berlin 
Government and Versailles Treaty.” 
Though he is theoretically opposed to 
violence, and helped, last August, to 
prevent a coup d’etat in Munich, Hit- 
ler is no giant. It remains to be seen 
whether he can hold his followers in 


check. Ludendorff supports him. But 
the Socialists charge despite — his 


vaunted patriotism, he is in the pay of 
France—so tirelessly does he attack 
republicanism in the Reich. 

Hitler’s movement is monarchist and 
anti-Semitic—may turn out, also, to 
rely on force; it is typical of one wing 
of German sentiment. But on the 
whole, it is a Fascist organization, 
rather than a Ku Klux Klan. It does 
not—yet, at least—employ terroristic 
methods and the mask. “ Konsul ” 
runs far ahead of it. But even “ Kon- 
sul” by no means stands alone. For 
there are dozens of kindred orders 
scattered throughout Germany. 

For example, there is a secret al- 
liance known as “ Orgesch ”—that 
name being a contraction of the word 
“ Organization” and “ Escherich,” 
founder of the order. It, too, is secret. 
Its methods are terrorism, and its aims 
are reaction. T'wo years ago it seemed 
so menacing that the Allied Govern- 
ments ordered it disbanded. Esche- 
rich, its leader, boasted that it would 








be disbanded only over his dead body. 
But Escherich is still alive. His fol- 
lowers backed down, before an Allied 
threat to occupy the Ruhr. . To- 
day, however, “ Orgesch” is back 
again. Reports from Germany de- 
scribe the rallying of its clans, espe- 
cially in Bavaria—where highlanders 
ere “ mobilizing.” And the threat to 
occupy the Ruhr, now a fait accompli, 
can no longer be invoked. 

Like “Orgesch,” again, is the 
* Schutz und ‘T'rutzbund,” which con- 
centrates its fire on the Jews. Its 
membership runs above a_ hundred 
thousand. ‘Then there is the “ Jung- 
deutscher Orden,” somewhat smaller, 
but well-organized in military units. 
The “Alldeutscher Bund,” equally 
secret in its membership, is somewhat 
more public in its aims: it frankly 
wants the Hohenzollerns back again. 

The “ Rossbach Organization ”, 
headed by Lieutenant Rossbach, whose 
activities have recently commanded 
international attention as a result of 
the revelations of the Minister of the 
Interior, Dr. Severing, is another of 
connected — with 
Liberty 
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All told, there are at least fifty or- 
ganizations in Germany that follow 
* Konsul’s ” lead. It is hard to keep 
them separate. For except where they 
are strong cnough to defy the national 
government, as in some sections of 
East Prussia, it is good tactics for 
them to keep changing—names, head- 
quarters, passwords, — everything. 
Everything, of course, except their 
aims. 'l'o those they cling. Revenge, 
Reaction, and the Restoration of an 
order whose day is long past. 


IV 


HAT these terror bunds are fac- 
tors to be reckoned with is cer- 

tain. We in America do not know as 
much about them as we should, to have 
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Philip Scheidemann, who was attacked unsuc- 
cessfully by menacing plotters 


an understanding of the forces now in 
conflict. And yet there is a danger, 
in handling such material as this, of 
straying from a realistic sense of 
values. I have heard it said, for in- 
stance, that these organizations are the 
real governors of Germany ; that they 
gridiron the whole country with a fine 
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net of espionage; that they fuse in 
common social brigandage at least a 
million desperate men. 

“These people show marked con- 
trast to the usual types of political 
criminal,” declares one observer for a 
New York journal; “they belong 
neither to the sleek, cautious, polished, 
well educated, sophisticated type of 
political plotter, as a rule an army 
officer, nor to the type of picturesque 
fanatic; they are just cold-blooded, 
brutal and defiant.” 

This is on the right track; but not 
altogether in proportion. It is true, 
for instance, that the membership of 
these orders runs above a. million: 
** Konsul,”? 200,000 members ; ‘* Schutz 
und Trutzbund,” 150,000 ; the “ Jung- 
deutscher Orden,”’ 80,000; and so on. 
The figures quickly reach a million; 
but reach it only by counting indi- 
vidual faces, however often they 
appear. For memberships overlap. 
One man may belong to a dozen dif- 
ferent orders. Probably the estimate 
for “ Konsul ” alone is sufficient to in- 
clude the whole family of terrorists. 

Again, any line ‘of demarcation 
which simply fills these organizations 
with men who are “ cold-blooded, 
brutal and defiant ” is a line too hard 
and fast to reveal their real signifi- 
cance in German life today. They 
have the outlaw element. It is inevita- 
ble, with their secrecy and violence, 
that they should have it—and that it 
should lead the way. But the rank 
and file is drawn from a far wider 
circle. 

For what we are witnessing in Ger- 
many is nothing isolated and unique, 
peculiar to that land alone. It is a 
development in progress the world 
over. Konsul, Ku Klux Klan and Fas- 
cismo are blood-brothers—differing in 
methods and in degree of respecta- 
bility, but issuing, at bottom, from 
similar factors: either impatience with 
what seems to them the indecision of 

















existing governments; or racial or 
nationalistic motives; or resentment 
against new conditions of subordina- 
tion in power or of loss of property, 
brought about by the results of the 
war and republican revolution; and 
determination, at all costs, and with a 
simplemindedness characteristic of our 
simian race, to find somebody “ respon- 
sible” for all trouble—someone, to 
put it in common terms, to play “ the 
goat.” 

It is natural enough that in the 
beaten countries, where new govern- 
ments are especially weak in prestige, 
and war burdens doubly heavy, these 
factors should operate with special 
force—and give birth to movements 
lawless and completely desperate. 
That is the situation which has made 
the Jew a target for attack in Ger- 
many, and enlisted in the ranks of 
“ Konsul ”—at the side of its political 
schemers and its paid assassins—a 
good many sober Germans ready to 
unload their troubles on the shoulders 
of a scapegoat. 

Looked at in this light, “ Konsul ” 
and its fellow spirits take on more real- 
istic outline. They do not become a 


whit less dangerous, or, in their 
methods, less despicable. But they 
regain a lost proportion. And they 


suggest again how closely interwoven 
are the troubles of the world. What- 
ever steadies Europe—upholds, in this 
instance, the hands of constitutional 
republicanism in Germany—strikes a 
more effective blow at “ Konsul ” than 
an army of police. 

The immediate danger, of course, is 
the advantage which the monarchists 
may take, as a result of French 
occupation of the Ruhr. Apparently 
they are meeting with some success. 
“Deutschland iiber Alles” is having 
a new flare. Maximilian Harden has 
cabled recently that “in a hundred 
cinemas, parades, court pomp, royal- 
ists, demagoguery and the like are pic- 
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tured on the screen while thousands 
applaud to the echo.” That did not 
happen, several months ago. And 
meantime, throughout the Ruhr, 
“ Konsul ” and its comrades are form- 
ing “ death or glory ” bands, pledged 
so the news dispatches say—to sac- 
rifice themselves before French ma- 
chine-guns in a hopeless warfare. 
What will happen ultimately to 
these secret bunds in Germany is part 
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Maximilian Harden, German editor, who was 
recently attacked with fatal intent 


of the larger question of what the rest 
of the world will contribute to sanity 
and restitution on the Rhine. What 
will happen, more immediately, is 
linked closely with the situation 
throughout Central Europe as a whole. 
In a second paper I shall turn, there- 
fore, to the spiritual colleagues of 
“ Konsul ” in adjacent lands—the Ku 
Klux Klans of Austria and Hungary. 
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Review Shows How Denmark, 


Norway and Sweden Have Found the Best Expression of Their 
National Spirit in Friendly Cooperation 


HEN the Scandinavians first 

make their appearance in Eu- 

ropean history, it is as the 
scourge of God, falling over peaceful 
communities and leaving desolation 
where they pass. Yet these ruthless 
warriors, from whose fury the old Brit- 
ish monks prayed to be delivered, very 
early developed higher ideals of hero- 
ism and manly deeds. We see the old 
and the new clashing in the famous 
debate between the two royal brothers 
Eystein and Sigurd who were joint 
rulers over Norway in the first part of 
the eleventh century. Sigurd, known 
as ‘“Jerusalem-farer,’ was the old 
Viking with a touch of romantic chiv- 
alry. Eystein was the builder and 
statesman. 

It is a long debate, told with the 
saga-writer’s instinct for dramatic ef- 
fect, but I shall quote only a few lines. 
King Sigurd said: “I doubt not you 
have heard that I have fought many 
battles in Turkland. I was victorious 
in them all and won booty of a richness 
never before seen in our land. I was 
most honored by the best men, but 
you, I think, have never shed the 
rustic.” King Eystein said: “Heard 
have I that you have won many battles 
in foreign parts, but of more use was 
it to our kingdom that I built five 
churches from the foundation. I also 


made a harbor at Agdenes where there 
was nonce before, and raised a_ stone 
tower at Sundholm, and built the 
King’s Hall in Bergen, while you were 
butchering Bluemen for the devil in 
Turkland, which gave little boot for 
bane here at home.” King Sigurd 
said: “I went as far as the Jordan and 
swam out into the river where some 
bushes grew, and there I tied a knot 
for you to untie, brother, or be spoken 
of accordingly.” King Eystein said: 
“That knot will I never untie, but I 
could have tied you a knot, brother, 
that you might not so easily have un- 
tied, the time you sailed with one ship 
into the midst of my fleet.” After this 
the two kings remained silent, the saga- 
writer says; but he adds that never 
was there such mourning over any king 
as over Eystein when he died. 

The victory of Eystein’s ideals over 
Sigurd’s is the history of the Scandi- 
navian countries in our time. 

If we ask how the descendants of the 
Vikings have become the most deter 
minedly peaceful nations of modern 
Europe, one answer is: Their numer- 
ical weakness has prevented them from 
playing an aggressive réle and has 
forced them to turn their energies into 
the upbuilding of their own instead of 
the destruction of their neighbors’ 
realms. While the rest of Europe co- 
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alesced into large, populous states, the 
Scandinavians remained, as they had 
heen from hoary antiquity, three sep 
arate kingdoms with small populations 
scattered over a large area. Though 
in Viking times their colonies extended 
from the interior of Russia to the 
shores of North America, they were 
too few to hold this farflung line. Even 
at the time of their greatest power, 
when the king of Denmark ceuld style 
himself “king of the Goths and Vends,” 
and when the Baltic was “a Swedish 
inland lake,” they were unable to keep 
their grip on any territory outside 
their own homogeneously peopled do- 
They have, in fact, been con- 
stantly losing ground down to the end 
of the Danish-Prussian war, in 1864, 
when Denmark was robbed of Slesvig- 
Holstein. It was not before the end 
of the World War that they began to 
gain again, but now by purely peace- 
ful means. 

The numerical smallness of the 
Scandinavian nations has been their 
weakness; but from their weakness has 
sprung their strength. They have de- 
veloped a peculiar intimacy of patriot- 
ism, a tenderness and fervor, which 
we of a larger country feel rather for 
our family, our village, or our college 
than for the great land that stretches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Per- 
haps it is the sense that in a small 
country everybody matters ; the build- 
ers can not afford to reject even the 
humblest stone if it has any possibili- 
ties of usefulness. There could be no 
finer instance of constructive patriot- 
ism than that shown by the Danes who, 
since 1864, by reclaiming the waste 
land of the heath, have added to their 
country more arable soil than that 
taken from them by the Germans. And 
there could be no more beautiful loy- 
alty to the soul of their own race than 
that shown by the North Slesvigers 
who kept alive their Danish culture, 
their language, songs, religion, and 


mains. 
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ideals, under foreign oppression. They 
have shown the world that brute power 
can not kill the soul of even the small 
est group of nationals unless they arc 
themselves willing to let it die. 

By the return to Denmark of a por- 
tion of her old domains, Scandinavian 
rule has been pushed a little farther 
to the south. By the liberation of 
Finland from Russia and her conse 
quent turning to the west for friendly 
comradeship with her neighbors there, 
Scandinavian culture has gained an 
outpost toward the east. At the same 
time the influence of the Scandinavian 
states in the world concert has grown 
through their tendency to co-opera- 
tion, which has been quite marked for 
several decades, and has increased tre- 
mendously through the pressure of the 
war. 

This friendly co-operation has been 
contingent on the political develop 
ment which has placed them side by 
side as three independent states. It 
is difficult to say how history might 
have been changed if they had ever 
been fused into one world power. 

The peaceful parting of ways be- 
tween Norway and Sweden, in 1905, 
without a gunshot, will certainly go 
down to history as one of the most en- 
couraging transactions in our time. 
The Norwegians, through their great 
leaders, Christian Michelsen, Fridtjof 
Nansen, and others, asserted their 
right to rule their own destiny, with- 
out bluster, but with dignity and force. 
The Swedes, not in weakness, but in 
a noble scorn of attempting coercion, 
consented to let the unwilling partner 
go her own way. It is true, there 
were “ Activists ” in Sweden then too 
(and incidentally they were the same 
elements as those who favored parti- 
cipation in the World War on Ger- 


many’s side), but the real sentiment of 


the Swedish people was expressed by 
such leaders as Hjalmar Branting who 
counselled peace and _ forbearance. 





A gayly-decorated corner in a Swedish 
peasant home 


Swedish girl in the holiday dress of her 
province 
© Ewing Galloway 
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Stockholm, capital of Sweden. No American tourist can forget its beauty, cleanliness and 
excellent food 
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Among the most outspoken 
friends of Norway was Ellen 
Key, who compared the 
Union between Norway and 
Sweden to an attempt to tie 
a fiery stripling as yoke-fel- 
low to a sober old man. 

The removal of the irrita- 
tions resulting from an un- 
equal union seemed to release 
the latent friendliness be- 
tween the two peoples on the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and 
the outbreak of the World 
War found them as good 
friends to each other as they 
both were to Denmark. 
Nevertheless their sympathies 
were at variance. 

In Sweden the oldest, most 
deeply-rooted feeling was 
fear of the Muscovite. Rus- 
sia had pushed back Sweden 
from the shores of the Baltic, 
had engulfed the heroic band 
of Charles XII in her bar- 
barous hordes and wiped out 
scores of Swedish noble fam- 
ilies, had despoiled Finland, 
and was thought to have de- 
signs on Sweden. In 1912 Sven 
Hedin, with fiery eloquence, threw 
broadcast his “ Warning Word” 
by which he tried to show the Swedes 
that Russia was the same as of old. 
In Norway, too, there was suspicion of 
Russia, and her desire for an ice-free 
harbor had long been one of the actu- 
alities to be reckoned with in Norwe- 
gian politics. But Norway did not, 
like Sweden, place her hope on Ger- 
many; she was more inclined to look 
to England, to whom she was bound 
not only by common business interests, 
but by sincere liking. Denmark, too, 
regarded England as her natural 


Swedish 


friend, while she hated Germany, and 
had none but friendly feelings for 
Russia, which country had, in fact, 
become one of the chief markets for 
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explorer of Asia now visiting the United States 


Danish produce. Naturally the cleav- 
age did not always follow national 
lines; for the liberals in Sweden had 
more and more come to seek their ideals 
in the free institutions of England, 
while they hated Prussian militarism ; 
and on the other hand there were in 
all three countries devotees of German 
scholarship, German theology, and 
German poetry. 

Into this complicated web of sym- 
pathies and antipathies, of hopes and 
apprehensions and distrust, the World 
War tore like a shrapnel shell. There 
was no danger that the three Northern 
nations should of their own free will 
bears arms upon each other, but would 
they be allowed to follow their own 
will? Might they not be forced to 
take opposing sides? This was the 
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great danger, and therefore the decla- 
ration of neutrality passed by Sweden 
and Norway on August 8, 1914, was 
not directed so much to their own peo- 
ple as against possible coercion on the 
part of the belligerents. The declara- 
tion, which brought the first glimmer 
of light into the pall of dread that had 
settled over both countries, was pre- 
sented by the two government to their 
parliaments simultaneously, and was 
worded as follows: 

“Inasmuch as war has broken out 
among several foreign powers, the 
Swedish and Norwegian govern- 
ments have mutually declared their 
determination, in the state of war 
which has thus arisen, each to main- 
tain to the utmost of their ability 
their neutrality in relation to all 
belligerent powers. At the same 
time the two government have ea- 
changed binding assurances with a 
view to precluding the possibility 
that the condition of war in Europe 
might lead to hostile measures being 
taken by either country against the 
other.” 

So far so good. Yet the circle was 
not complete so long as Denmark was 
not included. A joint resolution passed 
by Norway and Sweden might conceiv- 
ably be construed as a notice directed 
actually against one of the belliger- 
ents with diplomatic reservations in 
favor of the other. If Denmark, too, 
were drawn into the ring of fellow- 
ship, no such misconstruction would 
he possible; for Denmark could no 
more be conceived as fraternizing with 
the robber of Slesvig-Holstein than 
Sweden could take sides with the de- 
spoiler of Finland. 

The man who found the right way 
and took the initiative was King Gus- 
taf of Sweden. With a magnanimity 


and largeness of spirit that will cer- 
tainly never be forgotten by his neigh- 
bors on the Scandinavian peninsula, he 
laid aside all personal grievance, and 


stretched out the hand of comrade- 
ship by inviting the kings of Norway 
and Denmark to a conference at any 
place they might designate. They 
chose Malmé, the Swedish city which 
was nearest to being the geographical 
centre of Scandinavia, and the meeting 
opened December 18, 1914. It is a 
city rich in common Scandinavian 
memories, not all of a peaceful kind. 
The Governor’s Mansion, where the 
kings lived, was the scene of the death 
of the greatest pan-Scandinavian of 
the last century, Charles XV, of whom 
it was said that his heart broke when 
the prudent advice of his counsellors 
prevented him from rushing at the 
head of the Swedish-Norwegian army 
to the succor of Denmark in her fight 
against Germany in 1864. When the 
Student Singers from the neighboring 
Lund University came to serenade the 
kings, old people remembered that it 
was the idealism of the university stu- 
dents that had kept inter-Scandina- 
vian loyalty alive during the dark 


days, and when the kings came out on’ 


the balcony to greet them, people went 
wild with enthusiasm. 

The presence of the kings shed a 
certain historic glamour over the con- 
ference. The presence of their for- 
eign ministers, who accompanied them, 
showed that actual business was to be 
transacted. The foreign minister of 
Sweden was Knut Wallenberg; of Den- 
mark, Erik Scavenius; of Norway, 
Chr. Ihlen. The official communiqué 
issued by the foreign departments si- 
multaneously was guarded, but suffi- 
ciently definite to give deep satisfac- 
tion. It read as follows: 

“The meeting was inaugurated 
Friday, December 18, with a speech 
by King Gustaf in which the king, 
laying stress on the unanimous pur- 
pose of the three Northern king- 
doms to maintain their neutrality, 
expressed the desirability of con- 
tinued co-operation for the protec- 
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tion of common interests. The king 
explained that he had invited the 
monarchs of Denmark and Norway 
to a conference, moved by a sense 
of responsibility for those now liv- 
ing and for posterity to leave noth- 
ing undone that might contribute to 
the welfare of the three nations. 
King Gustaf’s speech was responded 
to by King Haakon and King Chris- 
tian, who both expressed their sin- 
cere joy at the initiative taken by 
King Gustaf, and their hope that 
the meeting would have good and 
beneficent results for the three na- 
tions. The meeting closed on De- 
cember 19. The conferences of the 
kings and the foreign ministers not 
only served to strengthen still more 
the ewisting friendly relations be- 
tween the three Northern kingdoms, 
but in the course of the negotiations 
an agreement has been reached con- 
cerning the particular problems that 
have been brought up for consid- 
eration by the parties to the con- 
ference. Furthermore it has been 
decided to continue the co-operation 
so auspiciously begun, and to this 
end, when circumstances give occa- 
sion, to arrange further meetings of 
the representatives of the three 
governments.” 

The agreement thus entered into 
held through all the strain and stress 
of the war, in spite of complications, 
overtures, outrages of all kinds, and 
infringement of neutrality. What- 
ever the separate sympathies or inter- 
ests of the three nations might be, one 
fact remained paramount: The faith 
they had pledged must not be broken. 
The king of Sweden, for the first time 
since 1905, visited Christiania, was a 
guest in the palace that should have 
belonged to him and his heirs had Nor- 


way not chosen to go her own way, and 
was received with an enthusiasm that 
would never have been accorded him 
had he gone as a monarch superim- 
posed on an unwilling people. The 
ministers of the three countries met 
regularly, and their conferences were 
supplemented by those of leading busi- 
ness men who discussed the interchange 
of commodities. In the days of semi- 
starvation, when whale-fat took the 
place of butter, and milk was a luxury 
for babes and invalids, the Danes ra- 
tioned themselves in order to send of 
their surplus to their neighbors. The 
fact that food exports from Denmark 
to Sweden and Norway increased in 
value from 850,000 kroner in the two 
first months of 1917 to 25,000,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1918, 
shows how important this service was. 
Common action was also taken in issu- 
ing simultaneous protests against the 
various outrages to which neutrals 
were subjected during the war. When 
the time came for entering the League 
of Nations, the three nations joined 
on the same day, and they have formed 
a group which has attracted to itself 
some of the other small neutrals in the 
war. With such leaders as Nansen and 
Branting, they have been able to as- 
sume their share of duties and respon- 
sibilities as members in the League. 
Farther than this political co-oper- 
ation has not gone. The proposals 
for a closer union have not been rea- 
lized, and do not seem likely to be rea- 
lized now that the pressure of war is 
removed. The three Scandinavian na- 
tions seem destined to remain indepen- 
dent states, finding their advantage in 
a growing solidarity based on mutual 
respect. They are developing a com- 
radeship based, not on extinction of 
nationalism, but on its perfection. 


In connection with the foregoing article, the following supplementary readings may prove of 


interest: Henry G. Leach, Scandinavia and the Scandinavians, Scribner's, 1914. 


331 pp. maps; 


Maurice Francis Egan (former U.S. Minister to Denmark), Ten Years Near the German Fron- 
tier, George H. Doran, 1919. 364 pp.: Knut Gjerset, History of the Norwegian People, 2 vols. 
Maps and portraits, 


Macmillan, 1915. 
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Old houses in Aabenraa, a Slesvig town returned to Denmark by Germany as a result of a 
plebiscite after the war 
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Cothenburg. 


Sweden 





Interior of the Great ad 


Machinery Hall 


Perspective from “Langa 
Carden” 





The Exhibition at 
Gothenburg 


To celebrate the 300th Anni- 
versary of its existence, the city 
of Gothenburg, Sweden, is hold- 
ing an Exhibition and Fair this 
summer which will present a 
complete review of Industrial 
progress and expansion in 
Sweden as a whole. That the 
tremendous strides made in 
commercial activities are fully 
equalled by the cultural and 
artistic ——— a = 
7 . country, is prove ihe etab- 
Front of the Great Ma- orate hel onuael for the 
chinery Hall towards presentation of arts and crafts, 

the Exports Court not only of Sweden but all the 
Scandinavian countries. The 
accompanying sketches show 
the modern and original way in 
which this important Exhibi- 
tion is being given. 





The Exports Cafe from 
the Luncheon Restaw 
rant 














Grounds and Buildings of the Agri- ; 
cultural Show, Aviation Exhibition Terrace of the Mem 
Forestry Court and Horticultural Show orial Hall 











The Artist as an 
International Interpreter 








To form an intelligent estimate of a country it is well to examine its art. Pictorial 
art is sometimes more true to national characteristics than literature or music, and by 
reflecting the life of his countrymen the artist becomes quite as important an am- 
bassador as the most distinguished statesman. An illustration of this is shown in the 
splendid volume, “Scandinavian Art,” recently published by the American Scandi- 
navian Foundation. No one can read this book without having a better understanding 
of the three countries whose art is so clearly and beautifully presented. 

The picture below, of Odin, is one of a series of illustrations for the old Nordic 
legends by the Norwegian artist Gerhard Munthe. The artist has faithfully repro- 
duced the stern spirit of the text of the old historian, Snorre, and has successfully 
kept the archaic feeling that distinguishes these tales of Northern Gods and Heroes. 
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** Head of a Danish Fisherman,” by Peter S. Kroyer 
The popularity of Skagen, the home of this picturesque fisherman, is indicated by 
the following paragraph from Henrik Pontoppidan’s short story, “A Fishing Settle- 


ment”: 

“ Along the shore the artists sit neck and neck under large yellow umbrellas like 
toads under toadstools, poets swarm about with long hair and notebooks, and all over 
the village are flocks of strangers that eagerly view the curious settlement and its 


interesting inhabitants.” 


























“Self Portrait with 
Fur Cap” 
By Anders Zorn 


Zorn’s etchings of Swedish 
peasant types are _ master- 
pieces. They are striking 
examples of a national type 
made famous by an artist 


































** Self Portrait” 
By Richard Bergh 


Another of Sweden’s “ Artist 


Ambassadors” 

















“Per Degn sings for a 
schnapps,” by Vilhelm Mar- 
strand 











“* Witches on the Norrfjeld,” 
by Theodor Kittelsen 








The two pictures on this page are 
interesting in their relation to na- 
tional characteristics. The Marstrand 
picture is an illustration to one of the 
comedies of the Danish dramatist, 
Holberg. With a literal, almost his.- 
torical, fidelity he conveys an idea of 
the people of the period he delineates, 
without for an instant losing the 
humor and understanding that is typ- 
ical of the Dane. 


Kittelsen’s witches are pure fantasy 
and could perhaps only have been 
made by a Norwegian whose inspira- 
tion was derived from the tremendous 
natural forces of his country, and the 
folk tales of its people. 
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“Une Premiére,” by Anders Zorn 


This famous Swedish painting was recently sold in this country 





Sculpture by Bertel Thorvalsen, the Danish sculptor, who has an entire museum 
devoted to his work in Copenhagen. His art is well known throughout the United 
States 














A League of Baltic Republics 


By Charles L. Seya 


The Chargé d’Affaires of Latvia in Washington Tells of the Progress of Esthonia. 
Finland, Latvia and Lithuania in Their Years of Freedom Since 
the New States Won Their Independence from Russia 


HE world war has been followed 
T by a process of political re-inte- 

gration, especially in Eastern 
and Central Europe, where on the 
ruins of two powerful empires, Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, nearly a dozen 
independent republics have been cre- 
ated. Among them the four Baltic 
Republics, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, present very consid- 
erable interest from the point of view 
of new historical tendencies. 

Both Russia and Austria-Hungary 
possessed but an illusionary unity and 
were in fact agglomerations of dif- 
ferent peoples, with no moral tie, no 
common idea to keep them together, 
but only military and political force. 
This is particularly true of the former 
Russian Empire, which certainly had 
the most heterogeneous population a 
country ever possessed, including 
about one hundred different peoples, 
scattered through her immense terri- 
tory, stretching from the Baltic Sea 
to the Pacific Ocean and from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea. There 
were peoples, like the Finns or the 
Latvians, among whom illiteracy was 
practically unknown, and there were 
tribes of hunters and nomads in the 
North and the East of Russia, es- 
pecially in Siberia. They were all 
ruled by the same crushing bureau- 
cratic machine of the Tzarist govern- 
ment, by the same laws, without the 
slightest autonomy, except for Fin- 
land. 

Russia did not become a melting pot. 
Her population was too heterogene- 
ous; the different peoples there were 
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on too different levels of civilization ; 
the country was scarcely populated ; 
and—a circumstance not enough 
known abroad—the real Russians 
formed only 43 per cent of the whole 
population. As far as the Baltic peo- 
ples are concerned, the period during 
which they were subject to the Russian 
Empire was too short to Russianize 
them. Finland was incorporated into 
the Russian Empire in 1809; Esthonia 
and Northern Latvia (Livonia) in 
721; Southern Latvia (Courland) 
and Lithuania in 1795, after the third 
partition of Poland. Before that Fin- 
land, Esthonia and Northern Latvia 
(Livonia) were autonomous provinces 
of Sweden; and Southern Latvia 
(Courland) and Lithuania were inde- 
pendent duchies, connected with Po- 
land. The main obstacle to their 
Russianization was their non-Slavic 
populations with their own languages, 
different religions, a higher civiliza- 
tion. 

In 1913, immediately before the war, 
there were among the Latvians only 
32 cases of illiteracy out of every 
1,000 mobilized soldiers, while in 
Russia there were, the same year, 617 
illiterates to every 1,000 soldiers, 
twenty times more than among the 
Latvians. The Baltic region always 
had a close economic and spiritual con- 
nection with Western Europe, and the 
influences of Sweden, of Germany and 
of England there were very strong. 
No region in Europe, except the Scan- 
dinavian countries and England, has 
a more Nordic population than the 
Baltic States. 
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The lack of real unity was one of 
the principal causes of Russia’s in- 
ternal weakness. The artificial, me- 
chanical unity of that vast Empire 
could not stand the terrible concussion 
of the World War. The centrifugal 
forces there were too strong. Quite 
naturally, the Baltic States and Po- 
land were the first to break off, as they 
were ripe for independent political life 
and as their incorporation into the 
Russian Empire was an act of sheer 
military violence. Even Russia is no 
longer as centralized as it used to be, 
as it is now a federation of twenty- 
seven Soviet Republics. 

The question is now: What shall be 
the future relations of these countries? 
It has often been suggested that 
neither Russia nor the Baltic States 
would be able to exist and to prosper 
without each other, mainly for eco- 
nomic reasons. As far as the Baltic 
States are concerned, the solicitude of 
the Russian nationalists and _ their 
friends seems to us entirely out of 
place; they had better concentrate 


their feelings on Russia, which needs 
them much more. The Baltic States, 
despite all the havoc the World War 
and the Russian revolution wrought 
there, are much better off than their 
great eastern neighbor. 

Still, in 1919, Latvia very likely 
was the most miserable country of Eu- 
rope. She had lost 40 per cent of her 
inhabitants; her industry was de- 
stroyed by a crazy policy of evacua- 
tion pursued by the Russian Govern- 
ment before the German invasion; the 
country was covered with ruins. In 
his book, T'he Wreck of Europe, Fran- 
cesco Nitti is most pessimistic about 
Latvia. But that country proved to 
have an entirely unexpected vitality 
and unsuspected resources. Mr. Nitti 
had not taken into account the indus- 
trious and highly educated population 
of the new republic, her greatest asset, 
and her exceptionally favorable geo- 
graphical position. ‘Today Latvia is 
on her way to economic recovery ; she 
has balanced her budget for a second 
year and has stabilized her currency. 
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A Lettish farmer’s family at the noon meal 
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Town Hall Square, in the old part of Riga, Latvia 


The money printing press was stopped 
two years ago. For the past eight 


months she had a favorable trade bal- 
ance. In 1919 and 1920, the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration was feeding 
thousands of children and even adults 
in Latvia; now there is no shortage of 
food, and a small surplus is left for 
export. 

There is no reason why those new 
republics should not be able to prosper 
economically. Many of the smaller 
European countries, more or less in 
the same position, like Denmark and 
Norway, enjoy a degree of prosperity 
some of the largest Empires have never 
seen. 

The Baltic peoples have equally 
proved their ability to govern them- 
selves and to establish a democratic 
order. They settled in a peaceful way 
all their frontier and other differences 
and established among themselves very 
cordial relations. While fighting for 
their independence, they helped each 
other greatly and without such cooper- 


ation hardly would have succeeded in 
setting themselves free. They resisted 
a terrible flood of anarchy threatening 
to submerge them. The idea of an in- 
dependent and free republic was for 
them a source of courage and of moral 
strength. After they got a chance to 
govern themselves there was no dis- 
order nor any rioting. 

Political independence gave a new 
impetus to education and spiritual life 
on the shores of the Baltic Sea. Before 
the war, while a Russian province, Lat- 
via had two thousand university stu- 
dents ; there are now 5,500 undergrad- 
uates at the University of Riga, which 
is therefore one of the largest Euro- 
pean universities. Only in a few of 
Russia’s provinces a school attendance 
of three years was compulsory. The 
Baltic States have now a compulsory 
school attendance of 6 to 10 years. 

Independence gave land to the peas- 
ants and put an end to absolutely in- 
tolerable agrarian conditions under 
the Russian rule. The agrarian con- 











An Esthonian woman 


ditions in the Baltic region were even 
worse than in the rest of Russia, where 
the inability of the late Tzarist gov- 
ernment to make a sufficient agrarian 
reform was one of the principal causes 
of the revolution and of Bolshevism. 
Independence gave to the workmen in 
the Baltic States more liberal labor 
legislation and better pay. So all the 


population, except a handful of big 


landowners and _ bureaucrats, have 
every reason to be attached to the new 
order of things. 

In the Baltic States, therefore, there 
is a remarkable political stability. 
Latvia has, after five years of exist- 
ence, the same President and the same 
Minister of Foreign Affairs as in 1918, 
when she proclaimed her independence, 
and this despite two general elections. 
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But can Russia exist and prosper 








without the Baltic States, which ad- 
mittedly possess some of the best ports 
on the Baltic Sea, such as Riga, Libau, 
Reval or Helsingfors? Before the war 
those ports played a very important 
role in  Russia’s foreign trade. 
Through the Latvian ports nearly a 
third of the whole of Russia’s exports 
used to pass. In view of the great im- 
portance of these ports for Russia it 
has been often insinuated that the in- 
dependent Baltic Republics are partly 
barring Russia from access to the Bal- 
tic Sea. Such propaganda is made up 
fifty per cent of false information and 
fifty per cent of bad faith. In fact in 
the treaties the Baltic States and 
Russia have already concluded, the 
rights of Russia to use the Baltic ports 
are unquestionably reserved. Russian 
transport is as well assured. 

As all the Baltic States have long 
ago guaranteed to Russia the rights of 
the most favored nation, the free ports 
of Latvia or Esthonia will in the future 
satisfy any real Russian requirement. 
At the same time, the Baltic States 
have already concluded with Russia 
special conventions regarding transit, 
post-telegraph relations, floating of 
timber and others. A general conven- 
tion of commerce is under discussion. 

In granting to Russia all possible 
port, railroad and river facilities, the 
Baltic Governments have been guided 
by two considerations of equal impor- 
tance: (1) unless the necessity of 
Russia for having at her disposal the 
ports of the Baltic Sea is fully satis- 
fied, there can never be an entire secur- 
ity for the Baltic States; (2) the Rus- 
sian transit is advantageous for the 
Baltic States. The Soviet Government 
is perfectly conscious of the latter 
fact, and more than once has suspended 
Russian traffic through Latvian ports, 
considering this as a measure of eco- 
nomic reprisal for the refusal of the 
Latvian Government to yield to certain 
political demands. 
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Independent Baltic States are not a 
handicap to the economical develop- 
ment of their eastern neighbor; they 
favor this development, for political 
and economic reasons. It is difficult to 
foresee how far their economic cooper- 
ation may go in the future; it may, 
some day, result even in abolishing cus- 
toms frontiers. Thus, an agreement 
has been signed between Latvia and 
Russia by which articles manufactured 
in Latvia are to be admitted free of 
duty into Russia. 

Since Russia made peace with the 
Baltic States in 1920, the latter have 
been able to meet all the requirements 
of Russia as far as their ports or rail- 
roads are concerned. Foodstuffs sent 
from America to Russia during 1921 
have been rapidly transferred. In 
1921 the daily quantity of Russian 
transit goods did not exceed 200 tons. 
Meanwhile, the daily quantity of tran- 
sit goods that the Latvian railroads 
alone can carry, if provided with the 
necessary rolling stock, is estimated at 
10,000 tons. The Russian nation has 
not suffered any losses as a result of 
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The port of Reval in Esthonia 
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the existence of independent Baltic 
Republics. 

No good has ever been seen coming 
out of military or political violence 
and national oppression. Only inter- 
national settlements based on princi- 
ples of justice and fairness can be ex- 
pected to last and are likely to pro- 
mote peace and mutually beneficent 
cooperation of peoples. Should Russia 
ever subjugate the Baltic peoples 
again, she could never make out of that 
act of violence and injustice a satis- 
factory profit. The Baltic peoples 
would never accept morally the Rus- 
sian rule; the enemies of Russia would 
be their natural allies. The first crisis 
of Russia would be a long expected 
opportunity for all of them. They 
would all rise like one man and prove 
once more that an adjustment having 
for basic principle brute force is not 
an adjustment. 

The World War made many nations 
free. Every people have an irresistible 
tendency to become an independent 
nation. But this most important his- 
torical movement is not such a recent 











one; the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is full of successful struggles of 


oppressed nationalities. After the 
World War the Poles, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Esthonians, Finns and 
Czechoslovaks succeeded in setting 


themselves free; lately Egypt has re- 
gained her independence and Ireland 
has become a free state. This seems to 
be one of the greatest political tenden- 
cies of the twentieth century, a per- 
fectly natural one and in direct rela- 
tion to all triumph of democratic 
principles all over the world. The 
much discussed doctrine of self-deter- 
mination, which it has been fashionable 
to attack in certain circles, is nothing 
tore than an extended right of uni- 
versal suffrage, Its triumph is leading 
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A middle-aged Lithuanian mother and baby 





to a disintegration of large 
but heterogeneous political 
bodies and to the establish- 
ment of national states. 

Much debate has gone on 
about this tendency. First, 
at least theoretically, the 
danger of war is increasing 
with the creation of new 
states, which often have 
boundary and other disputes. 
Again, numerous customs 
frontiers are a serious handi- 
cap to trade. So many po- 
litical writers and many 
practical politicians have 
been of the opinion that this 
political disintegration hard- 
ly deserves to be encouraged. 
And still there is no other 
way out. If we have to 
choose between the forma- 
tion of national states on 
one side, and on the other 
government by force, the 
course to follow seems clear 
enough. To deny an en- 
lightened people the right to 
independent existence means 
to create unextinguishable 
hatreds for centuries, and 
only to postpone the solution of the 
question. Any people oppressed by a 
more powerful neighbor are going to’ 
regain their freedom sooner or later. 
And this is in harmony with the con- 
science of all really civilized nations. 

Political or military violence must 
obviously be rejected. The solution 
of the question is to be found else- 
where. The process of political dis- 
integration is followed by another pro- 
cess of unification. The nations, after 
having regained independence, do not 
remain separated and hostile to each 
other. Economic, political and cul- 
tural necessity compels them to look 
for cooperation. 

Despite all’ the criticism, just and 
unjust, of the League of Nations, it 
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means a move towards the solidarity 
and cooperation of all civilized nations, 
such as the world has never seen 
before. There is a Pan-American 
Union on the Western continent sym- 
bolizing the fellowship of all the inde- 
pendent nations of North and South 
America. Europe after the war has 
been to a certain extent governed by 
international conferences. One may 
object that little has been accom- 
plished. But history is in no hurry. 
It is the tendency which counts most. 
Many events of a temporary character 
will appear later of little importance, 
while the chief historical tendencies will 
count more and more. 

The Baltic States have shown a very 
strong spirit of international solidar- 
ity and cooperation; they have proved 
their ability to settle their differences 
in a peaceful way. Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania fixed their fron- 
tiers with Russia by a treaty. They 
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readjusted their frontier questions 
among themselves by arbitration, al- 
though there was at a moment a cer- 
tain heart-burning, to the jubilation 
of their enemies, who were quick to 
announce “the new Balkans.” Now 
they are on the way to a Baltic League, 
already partly realized. 

Putting an end to national oppres- 
sion and creating national states pre- 
pare the ground. Already in Europe 
groups of states, such as the Scandi- 
navian countries, the Baltic countries 
or the countries of the Little Entente, 
are a product of the new tendency. 
The unions of independent nations will 
have for their basic principle mutual 
interest and advantage. Thus the 
political disintegration of Empires, 
governing by force, opened the way 
for the closer cooperation and soli- 
darity of nations. Any interference 
with this course is a reactionary at- 
tempt to hamper historical progress. 
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A view of the docks at Memel, showing women unloading peat, a principal product. This town 
has been the scene of fighting between Lithuanians and Germans 
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For the time being conditions in feel sure that by organizing stable, 
Europe are far from satisfactory. orderly, democratic governments, by 
And they may grow even worse, as it working hard for their own economic 
seems that the European nations must and cultural recovery, they are strug- 
“hit bottom ” before they start mov- gling not only in their own interest, 
ing upward again. The Baltic peoples but in the interest of all Europe. 
















Readers interested in further discussion and information on Baltic problems will find the 
following references helpful: Butler, Ralph. The New Eastern Europe. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1919. 176 pp. Ruhl, Arthur B. New Masters of the Baltic. E. P. Dutton. 1921. 239 pp.; 
maps 
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Singing folk songs, with clasped hands—an old Finnish custom 























A National Vote 


By Alfred Lucking 


A Distinguished Member of the Detroit 
Bar Proposes a Method of Settling the 
Greatest Issue of Foreign Policy Con- 
fronting America by a Referendum 
Independent of Party Politics 


HE greatest of all practical ques- 

tions now before the American 

people for settlement is: Shall 
the United States join the League of 
Nations? ‘This involves and includes 
the prevention of future wars, dis- 
armament, economic rehabilitation of 
Europe, vast reductions of taxation. 
All other debated questions of politics 
and policies in the United States sink 
to insignificance alongside this. 

Cooperation with other nations to 
prevent future wars means life or 
death for civilization itself. Another 
World War means the wiping out of 
peoples, utter destruction of the great- 
est cities, and ruin for the people who 
remain alive—repudiation, bankruptcy 
and the complete disruption of modern 
society. 

With such conditions confronting 
us, why do we hesitate? The reason 
is readily apparent, namely, partisan 
politics. The party in power is, at 
least in part, convinced that its suc- 
cess in 1920 was due to its isolation 
policy. Opponents of the League as- 
sert and cultivate this idea, but it is 
not true, as may readily be shown. 
Mr. Harding himself, in the campaign, 
innounced and declared himself in fa 
vor of an Association of Nations “ with 
teeth in it.” This means an Associa 
tion with power to enforce its own de- 
crees, which is, of course, going fur- 
ther than the present League covenant, 
which does not authorize or empower 
the League to enlist a single soldier 
or raise a single dollar by taxa- 
tion. Thirty-one of the greatest lead- 


on the League 
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ers of the Republican party, including 
Messrs. Taft, Root, Hughes, Hoover, 
Colby and Wickersham, advised the 
American people on October 14, 1920, 
in a signed proclamation, to vote for 
Mr. Harding as the surest and quick- 
est way to get the United States into 
a League of Nations. Millions of our 
citizens who voted for Mr. Harding 
are in favor of the League, or a league. 
It is therefore wholly erroneous to say 
that this question was decided in the 
election of Mr. Harding. 

But what can be done? We are 
rapidly drifting towards another fed- 
eral election, and inevitably this ques- 
tion will again be hurled into the na- 
tional arena, commingled and con- 
fused with twenty other questions, and 
inextricably linked with the ambitions 
of individual candidates. Many good 
people say “keep it out of politics”, 
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but a fairly intelligent gambler would 
not give one Russian ruble for the 
chance of keeping this question out of 
the political maelstrom of 1924, unless 
some positive, concrete action to that 
end be taken, other than mere general 
agitation for the League. 

The curse of the situation is parti- 
san politics. Is there no way to di- 
vorce this question from party poli- 
tics? May not the men and women of 
America decide it on its own merits, 
without abandoning their Republican- 
ism or their Democracy? While fa- 
vorable to the League, they do not 
wish to injure their party by voting 
against the party candidates in order 
to establish a true policy as to this 
international question. 

We submit that there is a way to 
separate the issue wholly from party 
politics, and that is by a national 
Referendum on this question alone, to 
be held not at the time of any general 
election. The question to be submit- 
ted to the electors may be very plain 
and direct, and this form has been sug- 
gested: 

‘Shall the United States become 

a member of the League of Nations, 
upon such reservations or amend- 
ments to the covenant of the League 
as the Senate of the United States, 
with the approval of the President, 
may agree upon? ” 

This Referendum may be taken 
easily, accurately and inexpensively. 

It cannot be done in the manner of 
the usual election because that would 
involve very great expense and the set- 
ting up of complete new federal elec- 
tion machinery. The United States 
has no election officials or machinery. 
State officials would be under no obli- 
gations to serve under United States 
law. Hence, new officials, new voting 
places, new machinery throughout 
would have to be provided. Also, if 


the voters were required to go to the 
polls to vote on this question alone, a 
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very light vote would be the result, so 
inadequate an expression as to impair 
its weight with the government. For 
these reasons this method is imprac- 
ticable. J 

But there is a simple and inexpensive 
method which would bring to the gov- 
ernment absolute intelligence as to the 
public mind and conscience on this 
vital subject. And that is a Referen- 
dum by mail. 

In the first place this would result 
in a far larger vote and a much wider 
expression of public opinion. On the 
part of the voter it would involve only 
the act of making a cross before Yes 
or No—the signing of his name, the 


-enclosing of the voting slip in the re- 


turn envelope sent to him by the super- 
visor of the Referendum, and the mail- 
ing of the envelope. The supervisor 
and his associates and clerks would do 
the rest. They would secure the lists 
of registered voters from each state 
(which we find to be readily obtain- 
able) and send to each elector a notice 
contain:ag the question and directions 
and the return envelope. ‘The post- 
office would do the greatest part of 
the work, and with its superb organi- 
zation operating every day, it could 
be all done with but trivial expense to 
the government, an expense quite 
negligible compared with the vastness 
of the issue and of the results. 

It is asked: Would such a Referen- 
dum be binding, and would it be con- 
stitutional? It is designed to make 
this vote advisory to the government, 
and only advisory, not compulsory. 
The result would be morally com- 
pelling upon the government, but it 
would not legally bind the treaty-mak- 
ing power. 

As to its constitutionality, Congress 
or either branch of it may take advice 
from any source it may choose. The 
respective Houses are constantly seek- 
ing advice from Commissions and 
other sources and may, with equal 

















propriety or far greater propriety, 
take the sense of the American people 
directly upon a question so vital to 
them and their posterity. 

Somebody has objected that the 
electors are not well enough posted on 
the question to vote intelligently upon 
it. But, we answer, the people have 
already heard and read much discus- 
sion of the issue. Nevertheless, it is 
part of the plan to place the date of 
voting at least four months away from 
the date of the law, so that nation- 
wide discussion and debate may be had. 

The spectacle of a whole nation, of 
at least twenty-five millions of voters, 
soberly and thoughtfully considering 
this great issue, involving the future 
of the world and civilization, would be 
ir itself inspiring and elevating. The 
question would be discussed on its own 
merits in every schoolhouse, church, 
forum, and society in the land. All 
personal candidacies, individual ambi- 
tions and hopes of victory would be 
eliminated, partisanship laid aside, and 
the people would approach this re- 
sponsibility with thoughts concen- 
trated upon the welfare of the nation 
and of mankind. Never in the history 
of the governments of the world has 
there been so grand and lofty a spec- 
tacle—the people themselves quietly, 
earnestly and sincerely debating and 
deciding for themselves and for all fu- 
ture generations, the great issue of 
peace or war. To say that our people 
are not competent to deal with this 
question is to say that free govern- 
ment is a failure. 

But it is said the “ Irreconcilables ” 
will never permit a referendum. This 
must be a mistake. They declare that 
they are Progressives, and their first 
principle, as such, is belief in the peo- 
ple. They are thoughtful statesmen 
and if they have not already been con- 
vinced, as has Senator Borah, that in- 
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ternational cooperation is indispen- 
sable to the future well-being of man- 
kind, at least they believe the people 
should be permitted to pass on any 
great measure of public policy. ‘Their 
fundamental principle of thought and 
action forbids them to object to a 
recourse to the people. 

The outstanding virtue of a Refer- 
endum is that it enables every elector 
to vote his conviction as to our join- 
ing the League and at the same time 
maintain his or her regular party al- 
legiance. Millions of Republicans 
love their party, its traditions, its his- 
tory, and cannot bear the thought of 
voting against its candidates or its do- 
mestic policies, and at the same time 
they believe it is the duty and privi- 
lege of America to enter the League 
and cooperate to restore the world and 
prevent future wars. The people are 
becoming profoundly stirred on this 
issue and before long will burst party 
bonds in order to reach the goal. The 
question will never be settled until it is 
settled right. The Referendum offers 
the open, honest, simple, inexpensive 
solution. 

The people of the United States 
should be given a fair opportunity of 
choosing, and this should be done by 
direct submission of the question itself, 
free from all party questions and free 
from personal candidacies. Surely the 
President himself, pulled and hauled 
in every direction by contending fac- 
tions, vexed and harried by each new 
phase of the world’s troubles, would 
welcome a direct mandate from the 
people themselves, which he would be 
only too glad to follow. 

This question is too great to be 
made the football of party politics. 
It embraces the world and _ reaches 
ahead into the ages, and as such it 
should be ‘faced and settled by the 
American people. 









A Poet in Uniform 


By Roland Dorgelés 


From the French by William D. Windom 


Roland Dorgelés has, since the War, become one of the most significant of the younger 


French writers. 


He was born in 1886 at Amiens and fought all through the War 


under Mangin “the Butcher.” He is the author of two novels, one published 
in 1919 and one in 1922, and is at present at work on another dealing 
with the devastated regions 


MERTAINLY, if utter inaptitude 
C for warfare had been recognized 
as a valid reason for exemption 
from military service, he would have 
been sent back home on the very first 
day of the mobilization. He entered the 
barracks yard, his travelling bag in his 
hand and a copy of the Mercure de 
France under his arm and then, with- 
out the least affectation, inserting a 
monocle in his eye, he looked about for 
a sentry to ask where he could find 
“the gentlemen in charge of the re- 
ception of recruits.” A mere glance 
should have been enough to convince 
the commanding officer that here was 
a person whose military value was ab- 
solutely nil. You might cut his hair 
short, put him in red trousers, a blue 
jacket, and the regulation cravat; you 
might burden him with a pack sur- 
mounted with a trench-spade and give 
him a rifle and three full cartridge- 
boxes ; you might even push the experi- 
ment so far as to choke him with a chin 
strap and fix the bayonet on his rifle. 
He would remain hopelessly civilian, a 
poet and nothing else, incapable of 
ever meriting a corporal’s stripes 
though the war should last a hundred 
years. 

At the end of two years of active 
service he had not yet brought himself 
to address any soldier with whom he 
was unacquainted by the familiar 
“thou”; he was still unable to dis- 
tinguish the whistle of a 77 from the 
jovial rumble of an Austrian 805 and, 
in spite of his three service chevrons, 
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the whole subject of the war was one 
into which he could no more enter than 
a rich man the kingdom of heaven. 

His fame soon spread throughout 
the regiment. Some regarded him with 
that indulgent contempt which we be- 
stow upon an amiable idiot while oth- 
ers held him in respect by reason of 
his distinguished manner and his choice 
vocabulary. But all the low-brows in 
the three battalions hated him with 
a perfect hatred, it being unendurable 
te them that this second-class private 
should possess such an air of superior 
breeding. And then, his monocle made 
them sick. 

Of all his pre-war elegance he had 
retained only this simple glass disk, 
without rim or ribbon, and the occa- 
sions he selected for screwing it in his 
eye seemed to be those when it was 
least required; at meal time, for 
instance, or to wield the pickaxe or to 
listen to instructions of the sergeant 
when he was assigning him his duties. 
The stolid monocle, in that long, mel- 
ancholy, giraffe-like head produced a 
startling effect. 

From the moment of the poet’s ar- 
rival at the front, the mere sight of 
him created a score of enemies. The 
first was the quartermaster corporal. 
He was going from group to group 
asking each of the new arrivals the 
address of the person to be notified 
in case of accident, without specifying 
the nature of the accident whose pos- 
sibility suggested the enquiry, when he 
first came upon this extraordinary 
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soldier who addressed him formally as 


“you.” Further data was needed for 


the registration book. 

“Is your name really Jean de Crécy- 
Gonzalve? ‘That’s a hell of a name. 
Your occupation?” 

“Poet” came the answer in a melli- 
fluous voice. 

“What!” burst forth the corporal, 
who did not like to be made fun of. 
“You can’t get by me with that stuff! 
Do you think I’m here to be joshed by 
you boys that have just left the re- 
cruiting station? I am asking you this 
for record, you understand, and I 
don’t want any funny business.” 

“Excuse me, quartermaster,” pro- 
tested the recruit, with undiminished 
courtesy, “but I assure you that . . .” 

“T don’t want any more of your 
fool talk,” bawled the corporal, exas- 
perated beyond all restraint. “You 
take me for an easy mark, do you? You 
say you are a poet: very well, I’m go- 
ing to write it down on your record. 
Serve you right.” And, fully con- 
vinced that he had made the punish- 
ment fit the crime, he wrote the infa- 
mous word on the record of Jean de 
Crécy-Gonzalve. 

In an infantry company it is no rec- 
ommendation to be known as a poet. 
One may be a school-teacher, a con- 
cert-hall singer, or a bicycle racer, but 
a poet—that, as Lousteau frankly 
stated, “puts you in bad.” Never- 
theless he succeeded in making friends. 
He composed acrostics for the cook, 
the sergeants and the girls of the 
neighborhood and they spelled out 
their names at the ends of the lines 
with popping eyes. He was beginning 
to be regarded with that sort of es- 
teem that is accorded the sleight-of- 
hand performer who can_ produce 
pigeons from a silk hat and thirty lit- 
tle flags from a hard-boiled egg. 

The first meeting of Jean de Crécy- 
Gonzalve with the enemy was most 
distressing to him. He reached the 
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trench in a pouring rain and at day- 
break the German artillery began to 
hammer our lines, throwing into the 
air great white flakes of chalky earth. 
Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve, squatting in 
the mud of the wrecked trench, looked 
long at the wounded men, writhing and 
moaning on the ground, and then, 
wagging his long, doleful head, he 
asked the corporal, in confidence, 
“What the deuce are we here for, my 
dear sir?” 

When ordered to take his pickaxe 
and help repair the trench, he answered 
plaintively: “Do you consider it really 
necessary? ‘Those people are sure to 
spoil it again.” 

By “those people” he meant the 
Prussians in the opposite trench. 
Though feeling a certain contempt for 
them, because of their art, which he 
found lacking in grace, yet he was 
never willing to speak of them famil- 
iarly as Boches or Fritzes and always 
referred to them ceremoniously as 
*‘Messieurs les Allemands,” a phrase 
that never failed to make the rest of 
the squad foam with rage. 

His first experience of trench life 
convinced him that his previous train- 
ing was insufficient preparation for the 
work of excavator and he began to lay 
plans for a better place. 

He was seen in the com- 
pany of a corporal in 
charge of artillery mules, 
who had a fondness 
for wine of superior ,;} 
quality. He tried to ¥ j 
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secure godmothers for all the colonels’ 
secretaries, and he succeeded in con- 
vincing the hospital sergeant, who was 
the author of some doggerel verses to 
the air of Cherry Time, that this ef- 
fusion showed great talent and that he 
himself would undertake to have his 
poems published in the most important 
of the Paris reviews, the name of which 
was something like the Garlanded 
Thyrsis or the Shepherd’s Crook. 

It was precisely one of these great 
reviews (he received some amazing 
ones that must have been published 
for him alone), it was in fact the 
Centuria or the Mirror of Diana that 
was the cause of his appointment as 
bicyclist. It had been put, by mis- 
take, in the captain’s mail. Having 
nothing to do, he read it, enjoyed 
the venomous little criticisms by 
which spiteful young men flayed other 
poets, and came upon a sonnet signed 
Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve. As it was 
impossible that two Christians should 
be cursed with such a name as that, he 
reflected with a certain satisfaction: 
“Well now, that must be my man with 
the monocle.” Already prepossessed in 
its favor, he read it. 

The thing was entitled “First 
Fruits” and in the opening quatrain 
the theme was as clearly set forth as 
in a conundrum— 

Come! A palingenetical 
Wine ferments in lunacy, 
Hark, the esoterical 
Music of Satie. 

The officer frowned, this being, it 
appears, an aid to the understanding, 
and deciphered it to the end. Then, 
without definitely committing himself, 
he reached the conclusion: “That fel- 
low knows a lot of things”; and he re- 
gretted not having a dictionary at 
hand to look up the word palingeneti- 
eal. 

He undertook to deliver the review 
with his own hand to its proper owner 
and he remarked that Jean de Crécy- 
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Gonzalve had, on the whole, quite a 
military bearing. 

The captain asked him pleasantly 
whether it took long for him to write 
his “little things” and Crécy-Gonzalve, 
launched upon the one topic which was 
of absorbing interest to him, began to 
talk of poetry and poets, reviews, 
schools, symbolism, unanimism, wolf- 
yelps, the cafe du Déme, simultaneists, 
slightly bowing his head each time he 
pronounced the name of Guillaume 
Apollinaire as do the faithful when, 
at mass, they sing Jesu Christe. 

He was just expressing his views 
on literary cubism when the captain 
interrupted him by asking _point- 
blank: “Can you ride the bicycle?” 
Crécy-Gonzalve, brought up short like 
a runaway horse, gasped and then, 
collecting his wits, he eagerly replied: 

“Oh! yes, Captain, I ride well, very 
well, indeed.” 

“Good! I will make you my bi- 
cyclist.” 

And the next day Jean de Crécy- 
Gonzalve took up his new duties and 
celebrated the event by running over 
a chicken, upsetting the cook with his 
soup kettle and twisting his wheel. 

Provided he was not required to ride 
the bicycle, he was, however, an ac- 
ceptable bicyclist, and capable of ren- 
dering good service. 

The poet appreciated at its full 
value this position of bicyclist which 
permitted him to pass his nights in the 
shelter of a dugout and to avoid fa- 
tigue duty. Unhappily he never 
grasped the fact that this was war, 
that the name of his immediate chief 
was not Pierre de Ronsard, that life 
did not consist of exchanging polite 
salutations and discussing the Russian 
ballet but of disembowelling other men 
and of eating with one’s fingers. At 
length his airy mannerisms wore out 
everybody’s patience. 

One morning, without firing a shot, 
in the gray fog of daybreak, the 
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Boches advanced. It was a savage at- 
tack with hand grenades. The enemy, 
profiting by the surprise, managed to 
rush the trench and a fierce combat 
took place. As if awakened by the tu- 
mult, our 75 opened fire, sweeping at 
hazard the misty plain. At headquar- 
ters the colonel grew anxious, for the 
telephone wire was cut and he could 
get no information from that source. 

As he stood, fuming, at the entrance 
of his dugout, venting his rage in blows 
of his cane on the protecting sand- 
bags and muttering “Dirty Boches! I 
am going to show them what a coun- 
ter-attack is like,” to him came, light 
as an ostrich and with the gallant bear- 
ing of a bridegroom, the young Jean 
de Crécy-Gonzalve. The poet, judg- 
ing that the occasion justified it, had 
put on his monocle. 

He stopped at the distance of four 
paces. He brought his heels together 
with a click and, with his right hand 
at his helmet, he announced in his most 
dulcet tones: 

“Colonel, Messieurs les Allemands 
attacked our lines at dawn.” 


Crimson with 
rage, the colonel ex- ne 
ploded with: ag ty 
“Messieurs les es 
Allemands! Ah! | abe 
Messieurs les Alle oe, 
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mands! Very well, you go right back 
to your German gentlemen, and a little 
faster than you came, you drivelling 
idiot! And you can tell the German 
gentlemen that I am coming after 
them.” 

Abashed and vaguely ill at ease, 
Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve rejoined his 
regiment. 

In the cantonment that evening he 
received the news that he was relieved 
from his duties as bicyclist, the colonel 
having no fancy for the ceremonious 
politeness of Fontenoy and no desire 
to possess a Comte d’Auteroche on his 
messenger force. So, handing over to 
his successor his rusty bicycle with its 
fiat tires, Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve sor- 
rowfully resumed the rifle, the pack 
surmounted by a stew-pan, the trench 
spade, the blanket rolled in the shape 
of a horse-shoe—all those things that 
made the soldier of 
the great war so at- 
tractive. 

Company 5 chuc- 
kled as never be- 
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fore the day when Jean de Crécy-Gon- 
zalve returned to resume his place on 
the straw of the common dugout. 
Those who, yesterday, with ingratiat 
ing smiles asked him to bring them to- 
bacco, newspapers, chocolate, sardines, 
mustard, a veritable mule-load of 
things that made him sweat over his 
handlebars, these same men indulged 
themselves in subtle pleasantries at his 
expense, asking him why he had re- 
signed, offering him their aluminum 
plate for a monocle and making ob- 
servations to the effect that he had got 
only what was coming to him. 

But even in the trench, coated with 
mud and with a week’s growth of 
beard, Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve re- 
mained the perfect man of the world 
and seemed indeed to make it a point 
of honor that his bearing should be 
the more distinguished under circum- 
stances when elegance of manner 
seemed least appropriate. 

At mess, while the corporal was ap- 
portioning the wine with the precision 
of a chemist, the poet was elaborately 
deferential, politely murmuring “Af- 
ter you, my dear sir.” Never in the 
history of the company was he known 
to have a taste of the second round. 

Whatever was served, potatoes or 
rice, macaroni or beans he ate without 
complaint, regarding it, perhaps, as 
incorrect for a guest to criticize the 
fare set before him. After the coffec 
he looked on while the others played 
cards, and if he could seize upon some 
unfortunate who was unoccupied, he 
began craftily by talking about cards 
and fortune-telling. Then by artful 
transitions he touched upon _ horo- 
scopes, astrology, the Chaldean magi, 
theurgy, physical influx and the Be- 
yond, and wound up with a stupefy- 
ing improvisation upon the thought 
of death as expressed in the poems of 
Baudelaire, a discourse which gave the 
other man food for thought during 
his two hours of sentry duty. What 


especially excited the admiring aston 
ishment of his comrades was that he 
could talk on so many things that they 
knew nothing about. 

“What,” he would exclaim, “ you 
do not know the writings of Monsieur 
Sebastian Voirol?” And he raised his 
long arms toward heaven, so over- 
whelmed that even the least sensitive 
of his auditors felt ashamed. But as 
he could not throw out a shovelful of 
dirt without letting half of it fall back 
upon himself, nor be trusted to carry 
the soup without spilling half of it 
along his path, his prestige was seri- 
ously impaired, and his vocabulary en- 
riched by a number of hitherto un- 
known epithets that his unaided im- 
agination would have needed weeks of 
travail to invent. 

His notorious clumsiness exempted 
him from every kind of fatigue duty. 
Nobody was willing to risk having his 
assistance in carrying a log. It would 
never have occurred to a sergeant to 
include him in a detail for trench dig- 
ging. Ever since the night when 
he was seen standing stock-still in the 
open field under the full glare of a 
German starshell, it was understood 
that prudence demanded his employ- 
ment in other ways. But his complete 
uselessness in every other way made 
his function purely a decorative one. 

All day long he was to be seen sit- 
ting on his pack, apart from the rest. 
using his long legs as a desk and writ- 
ing verses or rather letters, for the 
most obscure review could not publish 
four lines by the most unheard of poet 
without inspiring him to long dithy- 
rambic epistles to the author, the edi- 
tor, or perhaps even to the printer. 

He had no thought but for litera- 
ture; it was his life, his love and his 
malady. There were always bits of 
poetry lying about in his mind like 
shreds of tobacco in a smoker’s pocket. 
One morning the order was passed 
along from the chief of section: “Gren- 
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adiers all in the front rank, attention, 
make ready to charge.” “Hah!” mur- 
mured Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve, “an 
Alexandrine line!” 

So long as he had someone to talk 
to about M. Max Jacob’s latest book, 
or Mme. Aurel’s Thursdays, he was 
oblivious of every discomfort. When, 
in the canteen, he had gathered 
together one of the colonel’s secreta- 
ries, the hospital sergeant and three 
privates of the battalion who took an 
interest in the literary questions of the 
day, he was as happy in holding forth 
to them, the “Author’s Bulletin” in his 
hand, as in the old days when, on the 
terrace of the Closérie de Lilas he 
formed one of the little group sur- 
rounding Paul Fort. 

When his regiment was in the front 
line he used to make his way through 
the mud and intricate passages of the 
trench to the end of the sector simply 
to spend a moment with his three 
friends discussing recent developments 
in Montparnasse, or to leave them the 
latest number of Sic. 

He was blind to danger, one of those 
who greet a bombardment of heavy ar- 
tillery with the remark: “That dirty 
firing is beginning again.” 

He went through the Argonne cam- 
paign composing little quatrains which 
he dedicated to the officers of the bat- 
talion. Before Souchez he yielded so 
far to custom as to go on an incom- 
parable drunk that lasted three days, 
but drunk or sober his mind was al- 
ways elsewhere. 

At Verdun, however, the realities of 
his occupation forced themselves upon 
his attention for a time. Huddled in 
a shell-hole, half a pint of brandy in 
his stomach and with nothing but half 
a loaf of frozen bread too hard to bite, 
he, like all his comrades, watched for 
the coming German onslaught. 

Five days they held the position, and 
five winter nights of piercing cold, 
repulsing three counter-attacks. At 
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length came down into the suburb 
of Pave in a long wavering file, their 
number reduced by half. Savage with 
hunger and fatigue, the men devoured 
the hot soup and threw themselves 
down in a death-like sleep under the 
shelter of the deserted houses. 

Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve, who had 
first of all hastened to claim his mail, 
was squatting in front of a camp- 
kitchen and had just finished reading 
his letters when he recognized among 
the spectres one of his literary group. 
“Ah, my dear friend!” he cried in an 
agonized voice. “Have you heard the 
dreadful news.” ‘The eyes of the other 
man glared wildly out of the ghastly 
pallor. ‘“ What news? Is the third 
battalion wiped out? ” 

The grief-stricken poet shook his 
head. “No, but it is a very dis- 
tressing thing. Monsieur Jules Timo- 
leon Crabe is no longer writing book 
reviews for the Octaedre.” 

The friend was so stupefied that for 
a moment he stared uncomprehend- 
ingly at Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve. 
Then, breaking into a red fury, he 
cursed him with all the eloquence of 
the trenches. He hurled the vilest in- 
sults at him and consigned to the neth- 
ermost hell Crabe, the Octaedre, all 
the rhymers of the world and Crécy- 
Gonzalve in particular. When he had 
exhausted his invective he proceeded 
on his way, leaving the innocent poet 
in front of his camp kitchen without 
the least comprehension of the cause 
of this sudden outbreak. 

After Verdun the decimated division 
went into a rest-camp, and in a village 
of Lorraine Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve 
completed a thin volume of verse which 
he tactfully dedicated to the new 
colonel in the hope that the officer 
would be moved to secure the services 
of a poet as secretary. 

The colonel read the book or, at any 
rate, he expressed thanks to the author 
and, as Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve had 
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really behaved very creditably during 
the recent attacks, by way of encour- 
agement he raised him to the rank of 
first class private. 

This to the poet was a terrible dis- 
appointment and a bitter mortifica- 
tion. His dream was shattered—his 
dream of an easy life with nights of 
unbroken sleep and soup that was 
really hot. This half-promotion was 
as humiliating as alms. 

Nevertheless, he had the thin blue 
stripe that designated his new rank 
sewed upon his sleeve and with his own 
hand informed the newspapers of the 
distinguished honor bestowed upon the 
euthor of “Symposia.” 

But all this was only a pretense; 
Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve was deeply 
wounded. He felt himself unappreci- 
ated and from that moment assumed 
a total indifference to the course of 
the war. He simply withdrew into 
himself as the timid snail withdraws 
into its shell. So far as he was con- 
cerned the war was ended. 

In the trenches he radiated such a 
majestic indifference, and participated 
in the operations of his regiment with 
such an air of polite weariness, that he 
spread an atmosphere of discourage- 
ment around him. When the corporal 
ordered him to go on guard, he had 
such a_ startled way of answering 
“What did you say?” that the cor- 
poral foamed at tl.e mouth. 

At Craonne, the morning of the as- 
sault, his battalion was in the first line 
of attack. Hardly had they covered 





five hundred yards at a run, panting, 
heads bent low, rifle in hand, when they 
were forced to seek shelter from the 





diagonal fire of machine guns suddenly 
unmasked. Under a hail of bullets 
they piled into the shell-holes. 

After the artillery had again pre- 
pared the way, they leaped forward 
once more, and there ensued a hideous 
combat of two days duration, a night- 
mare conflict with an invisible enemy— 
wave after wave of advancing men 
slaughtered like flocks of birds before 
a barn door. 

Jean de Crécy-Gonzalve came back 
sore in body and spirit. “No, this is 
no place for me,” he declared in a tone 
of conviction. 

His resolution to enter the trench 
no more was unshakeable. As soon as 
he reached the camp he went to see the 
hospital sergeant and promised that he 
would have an edition of that poet’s 
verses brought out by Francois Ber- 
nouard, on the finest quality paper, 
with wood-cuts by Dufy. ‘The next 
morning it was announced that Jean 
de Crécy-Gonzalve was transferred to 
the band to replace a flute player 
whose term of service had just expired. 

No one in the regiment ever found 
cut whether the poet knew how to play 
the flute, for he was killed on the very 
day of his appointment. A piece of 
shrapnel struck him full in the chest 
as he stood leaning against a milestone 
reading the verses of André Chenier. 
And he who had prophetically said 
that his place was not in the trenches 
was laid to rest in a spot even he 
would have loved, a corner of the little 
cemetery of Roucy, circled by the ten- 
der green of lilies-of-the-valley and 
with a sweet-briar screening the stark 
white cross that marks his grave. 
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By Princess Catherine Radziwill 


The Concluding Article on Europe’s Monarchists 


Russia’s Refugee Royalists Are Backing the Grand Dukes Cyril and Nikolai in 
Schemes to Return the Romanoffs to Power—While Queen Marie of 
Rumania Exercises Influence in the Balkans and Central Europe 


OYALIST fugitives from the 
storm of the Russian revolution 
arrived in Berlin, Paris or Nice 

with the firm conviction that this was 
going to be but a short vacation, and 
that, thanks to the exploits of the 
“white? armies of Denikin, Yude- 
nitch or Wrangel, a few months would 
see them back in Petrograd or Mos- 
cow, ready to resume once more the 
same kind of existence they had led for 
more years than they could count, and 
which their fathers had led before 
them. They had money in those early 
days, money procured sometimes out 
of the sale of jewels or rich furs, and 
sometimes out of the large funds which 
the former Russian Embassies in the 
big European capitals had at their 
disposal, funds which in great part had 
been the personal property of Tzar 
Nikolai II and had been located 
Nikolai was gone, and his 
heirs had become a negligible factor; 
it was therefore felt just as well to use 
this money for the needs of his “ faith- 
ful subjects ” in exile. Strange though 
this may appear, the representatives of 
the Russian government which had suc- 
ceeded to the Tzar, and later been over- 
thrown by the Bolsheviks, favoured 
it to a certain extent. Russian noble- 
men impoverished by the Revolution 
were granted pensions and salaries for 
so-called propaganda work, which most 
of the time consisted in haunting the 
fashionable restaurants and cafés of 
the towns where they resided, and 
abusing the Bolsheviks. None of these 
sorry personages had any dignity, 
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honesty of purpose, or political con- 
victions. On more than one occasion 
the Bolsheviks made use of them, hav- 
ing found among them some of their 
best spies and informers, and they kept 
luring them with false promises; while 
on the other hand, by some strange 
anomaly, the French and German gov- 
ernments allowed themselves to be 
deceived by their protestations of 
fidelity to a cause they would have felt 
very sorry indeed had they been really 
called upon to defend. 

One of the curious sides of this ex- 
traordinary business was that no one 
seemed to realize that there was no 
reason why money which had belonged 
to the dead Tzar should not have been 
returned to his heirs, or held for the 
Russian nation, instead of being dis- 
tributed among lazy, good-for-nothing 
people. Yet this is what was done, 
and what is still being done, though in 
a lesser degree, because there are no 
longer any large funds to draw upon. 

These Princes, Counts, Barons and 
Privy Councillors, whose time was 
spent in loitering in the Paris boule- 
vards, and the Promenade des Anglais 
in Nice, believed that they represented 
a political party, and that they could 
save Russia. They had their own 
newspapers and representatives, but 
when they at last decided that it was 
time for them to make a serious effort 
to establish their prestige before the 
world, they imagined this could be per- 
formed by a solemn declaration that 
they had recognized as the Head of 
the House of Romanoff, not its legiti- 
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Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch 


mate chief according to the order of 
succession, the Grand Duke Cyril, but 
old Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch, 
the former Commander in Chief of the 
Russian Armies. This was to prove 
the culminating mistake of a party 
that had never done anything else but 
commit mistakes. 

It is impossible and they ought to 
have known this, to suppress the prin- 
ciple upon which the whole structure 
of Monarchy is built up, without de- 
stroying it. ‘The existence of a dy- 
nasty can only be carried on according 
to the law of primogeniture which has 
always presided over it; and—if one 
believes in it at all—the Divine Right 
of Kings alone ought to prevail in one’s 
conception of it. People at the time 
of the first March Revolution had vio- 
lently attacked the Grand Duke Cyril, 
and with reason, for having gone over 
to it, but after the Tzar had been killed 
together with his son and brother, that 
same Cyril became the Emperor, and 
would have been recognized as Em- 
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peror, had Russia remained an Empire, 
To substitute for him another member 
of the House of Romanoff was to re- 
peat with a vengeance the usurpation 
of the rights of the Count de Cham- 
bord in France by the Orleans branch 
of the Bourbon dynasty. 

It was not even indignation over 
Cyril’s conduct during those March 
days which saw the fall of Nikolai II 
that was the cause of this strange de- 
cision to set up his cousin as a rival 
to his claims to the Russian Throne, 
It was simply a personal dislike to 
him and to his wife Victoria, whose 
haughtiness had offended several ladies 
belonging to the Russian colony idling 
away its time on the French Riviera. 
It was personal feeling that prevailed 
all the while, this personal feeling 
which has so much to do in everything 
concerning the Russian emigrants, 
mixed perhaps with some fear of the 
future. Grand Duke Cyril had not 
been always careful in his utterances, 
and more than once said that if he ever 
returned to Russia as its Emperor, he 
would make short work of the preten- 
sions of the crowd of idlers he had 
watched enjoying themselves, while 
their country was slowly dying. 

Of course these remarks could not 
be forgotten or forgiven. It was 
again a case of that first personal pro- 
noun which all along has been the dom- 
inant factor in the whole history of 
the Russian political exiles. Many of 
them had all along played a double 
game, and had tried to sell their ser- 
vices and knowledge to the highest 
bidder, and to every political organi- 
zation they imagined could help them 
to recover what they had lost person- 
ally, without giving one thought to 
what their fatherland had _ suffered, 
endured or forfeited. They had in- 
trigued, they had lied, they had fiat- 
tered alike friends and foes, they had 
promised to the French government 
that if they should ever return to 
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power in Russia, they would hasten to 
renew the Franco-Russian alliance 
against Germany, and at the same time 
they had whispered into the ear of the 
German rulers that their greatest de- 
sire was to conclude with them an un- 
derstanding directed against France. 
They had played this complicated 
game so well, and had carried it so far, 
that for a long time they had realized 
the apparently impossible achievement 
of obtaining subsidies in Paris as well 
as in Berlin, until at last one fine day 
the German liberal press exposed the 
whole transaction. Then the leaders of 
this so-called Russian Monarchist or- 
ganization were asked to take them- 
selves off elsewhere; and this, as has 
been related already, brought about 
their departure for green fields and 
pastures new, represented in their par- 
ticular case by the Paris boulevards. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of their 
duplicity, the Russian emigrants have 
contrived by some kind of miracle to 
retain some standing with both the 
French government and the French 
nation, apparently because it is still 
imagined that they may prove useful 
in the complications with Germany. 
They still continue to be considered as 
a political party, in spite of the fact 
that they are disunited, stupid, de- 
praved, incapable of the slightest sac- 
rifice which touches them personally, 
forgetful of the needs and interests of 
the land of their birth, and eager to 
avenge on the many the wrongs com- 
mitted by a few. It still seems to be 
believed that they might eventually re- 
store French prestige in Russia, and 
make Russia once more an ally of 
France, capable of holding at bay the 
German menace. 

One of the anomalies in this whole 
miserable business is that though there 
exists officially a Russian Monarchist 
party, it has neither leaders nor pro- 
gram. It has so far refused to recog- 


nize the rights of the Grand Duke 
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Cyril, while the Grand Duke Nikolai 
has not yet declared himself ready to 
assume the role of a Pretender to the 
Throne. It has disdained to put itself 
under the shield and the protection of 
the Dowager Empress Maria Feodor- 
ovna, who it seems would have dearly 
liked to be acclaimed as the representa- 
tive of the Romanoff dynasty. It has 
forgotten to say whom it considers 
authorized to speak in its name, and 
yet in spite of all these incongruities, 
it hopes to become one day a dominant 
factor not only in Russian, but also in 
international politics! 

Individually, these clumsy demon- 
strations and efforts of Russian Mon- 
archists would not be dangerous, but 
combined with those of the German 
Imperialists, with perhaps Hungarian 
Royalists added, they might come to 
constitute a serious danger for the 
progress of democracy in Europe. The 
map of Europe would change in case 
of the success of their activity, thanks 
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Grand Duchess Cyril Vladimirovitch 


to which we would come to witness a 
reconstruction upon new lines of 
another German Empire, allied with a 
Tzarist Russia, and with a vast Yugo- 
Slav and Rumanian Kingdom, about 
which there has been some talk lately, 
and which is one of the few wishes that 
the intelligent and courageous Queen 
Marie of Rumania has not yet seen 
fulfilled. 

Queen Marie is reported to take an 
active part in propaganda for the 
return of Central Europe into the 
bosom of Monarchy, and to be in close 
touch with the leaders of the movement 
lately uncovered in Bavaria, where 
the Monarchists have been growing in 
strength and importance. Her hus- 
band is a Hohenzollern, and her family 
ties and alliances have always played a 
large part in her varied and interesting 
life. Indeed, Queen Marie is the only 


person in Europe strong enough, and 
clever enough, to give to the different 
Monarchist parties in it some consis- 
tency and to advise them wisely con- 
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cerning their possibilities and chanees 
of success. 

The Grand Duchess Victoria, wife of 
the Grand Duke Cyril, is her sister, and 
a dearly loved one, and Queen Marie is 
most certainly doing her best to fur 
ther her sister’s chances of returning 
to the Winter Palace in Petrograd as 
its mistress. Victoria, on her side, 
though she knows that she is intensely 
disliked by the Russian emigrants set- 
tled on the Riviera, who all of them say 
that they will never recognize her as 
their Empress, plays her cards ex- 
tremely well, and her husband also has 
so far succeeded in carrying himself 
to his advantage in more than one try- 
ing occasion. They have a son, and 
probably are thinking more of the 
chances the boy may have to become 
one day Tzar of all that is left of poor 
Russia, than of their own. 

Their advent to the Throne—if it 
should ever take place—might bring 
about a solution of the everlasting 
Balkan question by the solidarity 
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which it would establish between Rus- 
sian interests and those of Rumania 
and Yugo-Slavia, with Bulgaria drawn 
eventually, through the marriage of 
King Boris with the Princess Ileana of 
Rumania, into the same net of common 
aims and common ambitions. It would 
also considerably help the ambition of 
the Wittelsbachs of Bavaria to become 
dominant factors in German politics. 
And who knows but that in time it 
might draw even France into a closer 
understanding with some of these Em- 
pires and Kingdoms against which she 
is fighting so very energetically to- 
day? 
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People who know well the Queen of 
Rumania assert that such is the idea 
which haunts her mind, and has 
haunted it ever since the end of the 
World War, and in a certain sense, it is 
really a daring and great idea, though 
it cannot be allowed to materialize, if 
we wish Democracy to rule the world. 
But should it by one of those strange 
freaks of destiny, such as happen some- 
times, become a reality, then Queen 
Marie of Rumania, after having been 
called the Mother-in-law of the Bal- 
kans, would have acquired the right to 
be considered as the Step-mother of In- 
ternational Royalty. 
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By Victor Oscar Freeburg 


Bengt Berg, the Swedish Naturalist, Now Visiting the United States to Study 
American Educational Motion Pictures, Became a “ Bird of Passage ” 
Himself and Recorded the Life of Birds in Their Flights North 


and South Between Sweden and Africa 


N the autumn of 1895 a ten-year- 

old boy stood on the seashore of 

Southern Sweden and gazed dream- 
ily at a flock of geese flying by. 

“ They are going across the sea into 
Germany, and maybe farther and far- 
ther south,” he mused, “ and, O, I wish 
I could fly with them as far as they 
go ! 99 

In a few minutes the geese had van- 
ished into the mists of the Baltic, and 
the boy tramped homeward, never 
dreaming that before he was forty 
years old he would literally be able to 
soar through the air with birds of 
passage, and to visit them in their most 
southerly home. 

He was Bengt Berg, the bird wizard 
of Sweden, famous for his motion pic- 





tures of migratory wildfow! taken 
from the air and from every imagin- 
able kind of vantage point on land or 
sea, and in many climes, from Sweden 
to Africa. Mr. Berg has just come 
to the United States as the special rep- 
resentative of the Swedish Government 
for the purpose of studying the pro- 
duction and use of American educa- 
tional films. Incidentally, he is, ac- 
cording to report, the first representa- 
tive from any foreign country to ar- 
rive on such an errand. But Ameri- 
cans are evidently just as interested 
in seeing his films as he is in seeing 
theirs, for he has been invited to ex- 
hibit his marvelous bird studies at the 
American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, at the Smithsonian In- 
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stitution in Washington, and before a 
great number of distinguished audi- 
elsewhere. 


ences 
This hero of high adventure is a 
typical Nordic,—blond, tall, and 


He is a son and 
subject of Sweden, but his work is 
truly international, for a bird on the 
wing changes citizenship with every 
Obviously 
Mr. Berg has imagination and initia- 
tive, for he is the pioneer in the filming 
of wildfowl from the air. But he is 
also particularly qualified for his work 
by scientific knowledge. During his 
twenties, after having completed his 
courses at the college in Kalmar, 
Sweden, he pursued special studies at 
zoological museums, both in Sweden 
and Germany. This poring over dead 
or caged specimens of birds 
and wildfowl soon aroused a 
keen determination to study 
them from life in their nat- 
ural habitats and in their 
natural activities. Mean- 
while, the young Swede was 
developing another side of 
his character which was to 
prove valuable. The drama 
of human beings engaged his 
He wrote a play 
since 
written two novels in Swedish. 
[It is this combination of liter- 
ary bent with scientific curi- 
osity and an adventurous 
spirit which is, at least 
partly, the secret of Mr. 
Berg’s success. 

The infinite patience, in- 
dispensable to every natural- 
ist, is well illustrated in Mr. 
Berg’s extended observation 
of the dotterel (a species of 
plover), which he made in the 
mountains above the Arctic 
Circle in Sweden. Up there 


square-shouldered. 


boundary that it passes. 


attention. 
in German, and has 


in a lonely district where no 
one lives, where there are no 
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beasts except an occasional reindeer, 
where even the nomadic Laplander 
scarcely penetrates, Mr. Berg became 
first a neighbor and then a friend of a 
family of dotterels. The dotterel is 
somewhat like the American snipe, shy, 
and certainly not easy to associate 
with. But the Swedish bird-lover was 
patient and devoted, and _ besides 
seemed to possess some uncanny knack. 
Day after day he worked his spell 
until at last a dotterel not only came 
to him for food, but laid an egg in his 
hand! 

Naturally, Mr. Berg’s pictures, sup- 
plemented by his vivid narrative de- 
scription, make up a fascinating book 
entitled “Min Vian Fyjiallpiparen ” 
(My Friend, the Dotterel). 

While Bengt Berg was up there in 
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Bengt Berg, the Swedish Naturalist, who takes motion 
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A wild swan photographed from an airplane 
in southern Sweden 





the Arctic wilderness, his migratory 
instincts became stronger than ever. 
He observed that the primitive Lap- 
lander, who in his blissful ignorance 
cannot read the sign-posts 
which mark the boundaries 
between Finland, Sweden and 
Norway, wanders about un- 
halted, following his herds 
and game, according to the 
demands of seasons or other 
natural conditions. Berg 
decided that he would ignore 
the map even more com- 
pletely, and _ follow his 
winged “game” through 
the airways over Europe. 
But first he had to perfect 
his own peculiar technique of 
studying the natural life of 
birds and fowl. He realized 
that the “ still” camera at 
best missed many things that 
were typical of bird life, and 
turned, therefore, to the mo- 
tion picture camera. 

For his first film study 
Mr. Berg selected the stork, 
a comparatively easy subject. 
Now it may be that to us the 
stork is a myth, but in 
Europe he is a romantic real- 
ity. He is generous and im- 
partial to all nations, and 
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brings babies alike to Teuton, Celt, or 
Slav; and a stork’s nest on a chimney 
is a further good omen for the house. 
Storks are plentiful in Poland and 
Germany, but they come to South- 
ern Sweden also, and it was there that 
Mr. Berg set to work in earnest. After 
many days and weeks of patient stalk- 
ing he was able to complete a film 
which is a veritable summer romance, 
In it we see the mother and father bird 
building their nest on a chimney cap. 
Then we count the accumulation of 
eggs, and witness the exciting hatch- 
ing of the baby storks. We follow the 
parents into the fields where they hus- 
tle around for nice insects or little 
frogs, which they carry home to their 
fledglings, who are not over-polite to 
their elders. ‘Then we see the young 
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“ 4t home on a house top in Southern Sweden” from 


“The Storks,” a Swedish film by Bengt Berg 
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preparing for life by learning to fly, 
and finally we bid the whole family 
farewell as they start off on their win- 
ter vacation in Africa. There is a 
spirit of friendliness throughout the 
film. The birds take on individual 
characters. We almost feel that we 
might call them by name and have 
pleasant gossip about the neighbors. 
In this ability to dramatize his sub- 
jects, Mr. Berg has profited by his 
earlier experience in writing novels and 
plays. 

Turning from storks to herons, 
Bengt Berg found some practical 
problems that tested his characteristic 
ingenuity. Herons, it must be remem- 
bered, are by no means as sociable as 
storks. They shun the haunts of men, 
and build their nests in the loftiest 
trees. But Mr. Berg wanted a close-up 
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Close-up of a wild swan’s nest in Southern Sweden, by 
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A swan in flight, photographed by Bengt Berg 


of a heron at home, and he got it. At 
first he searched for nests so situated 
that they were no higher than the top 
of some near-by tree, which he might 
use as a vantage point. But no heron 
had ever selected a place so 
convenient for camera men. 
Every spruce that was 
crowned by a heron’s nest 
rose above all its neighbors. 
So the Swedish naturalist 
chose a heron’s tree and 
shortened it gradually by 
sawing out a section of the 
trunk every day for a week 
or more. While the tree was 
thus slowly sinking it was 
braced in an upright position 
by a maze of wires. Of 
course, this had to be done 
during the hours when the 
heron was away from home, 
and, if she observed the mys- 
terious sinking of her nest, 
she at least made no change 
in her habits. Finally when 
the tree was low enough, Mr. 
Berg built himself a nest not 
far away, and the rest was 
only a matter of alert wait- 
ing. It was thus that he took 
the unique scenes in his film 
entitled “ The Herons.” 
“The zest of life in the 
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Caspian terns 


swaying tree-tops made my _ nerves 
tingle,” said the Swedish bird-man 
when interviewed recently in New 
York, “and I made up my mind to 
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take to the air myself. It was the sea- 
eagle which first lured me off the earth, 
I felt that this king of birds must be 
pursued through his far paths in the 
sky. My first flight was a thrilling ex- 
perience, and, by the way, it revealed 
some difficulties which I had hardly 
foreseen. For example, I found it 
very difficult to keep the eagle in view, 
because, you see, he couldn’t fly more 
than half as fast as my machine. But 
as I circled around, often getting above 
my quarry, I was impressed with the 
fact that here I was seeing the world 
through the eagle’s eyes, and I tried 
to imagine what the changing scenes a 
few kilometers below us signified to 
him !”? 

It is this poetic impulse which gives 
added joy to Bengt Berg’s scientific 
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A flight of wild ducks as the Egyptians carved them on the Temple at Abydos 




















search into the behavior of birds. 
What instincts, what emotions, what 
psychic processes they have, what ef- 
fect, if any, change of scene and cli- 
mate has upon them—these questions 
can be answered only after keen and 
continuous observation in many lands. 
Mr. Berg has the curiosity, the know- 
ledge, the imagination and the daring 
necessary for the task and his times 
have provided him with two indispen- 
sable instruments, the cinematograph 
and the airplane. 

What can be accomplished by this 
combination of human and mechanical 
equipment may be illustrated in a film 
which depicts the life of wild geese. 
The picture opens with a flock of geese 
in flight, viewed from an airplane hov- 
ering above them. As the geese settle 
on the rippling waters of a sheltered 
cove we, the spectators, seem to alight 
with them. Then we see other water- 
fowl, sea gulls, magpies, cranes, and 
other birds, coming out from behind 
the rocks to get a glimpse of their 
stately visitors. Presently the geese 
swim gracefully to the shore, strut out 
upon the gravel, preen their wings, 
and proceed to feed on 
the green meadow, while 
a lone gander stands 
guard over the flock. 

Occasionally the picket 
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A black-headed gull 


casts an eye upon the camera, yet he 
seems almost convinced that no danger 
lurks in that quarter. After a while 
the flock rises, becomes a speck in the 
sky, and vanishes. Here is no “nature 
faking.” The performers do not know 
that they are performing, nor have 
they been driven to special posing for 
the occasion. Here is their actual 
daily life, and yet it is entrancing, a 
subtle blend of the strange and the 
familiar. And, though this film is 
without melodramatic plot, it has real 
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suspense. At the end we are left with 
the question, where do the wildfowl 
go for the winter? 

Bengt Berg can answer this ques- 
tion now, for he has followed them all 
the way down into Africa. He spent 
several months on the Nile last year 
taking motion pictures of ducks, 
cranes, storks, herons, and a great 
number of other species of migratory 
birds. His quest has carried him from 
the flooded plains near the pyramids 
of Egypt all the way up the river as 
far as Kosti, which is a hundred miles 
south of Khartum. The film records 
which he brings back from that trip 
are convincing evidence of his wiz- 
ardry. The birds and fowl, have not 
only revealed their secrets to him, 
showing how they feed, play, fight, and 
make love, but they seem also to have 
opened their bag of tricks for this 
friendly observer with a machine that 
does not kill. 

Vultures, grim enough when we see 
them in cages, crack their jokes at 
home and laugh at them when Berg is 
calling. The sand-piper does a 
“shimmy” when the solemn censor 


birds are at lunch. Crocodiles and 
feathered friends mingle in ludicrous 
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A bird home in the ocean 














groups. ‘The graceful heron flies di- 
rectly at the camera, co-operating 
skilfully in the taking of “close-ups,” 
Cranes assemble by tens of thousands 
and take positions like an army in field 
manoeuvres. And as a dramatic finale 
a veritable cloud of birds rises from 
the Nile and spreads with changing 
pattern and fantastic line, spiralling 
upward and vanishing in the sky. 

Bengt Berg never does things by 
halves. It was characteristic of him 
that he should have explored the walls 
of ancient temples and tombs for the 
earliest hieroglyphic pictures of the 
same species of wildfow! which he has 
now captured with his camera. It is 
this enterprising, intelligent thorough- 
ness which helps to makehis books and 
films contributions of permanent value 
to knowledge and culture. 

But one may sense in Mr. Berg’s 
output something more than delightful 
natural history. It might be said by 
some poet, if not by an economist, 
that the birds of passage in their un- 
erring flights from the North across 
Europe to the South and back again 
symbolize that common possession of 
mankind which has not yet been par- 
titioned off by political boundaries. 























Raskil the Wood-Rogue 


By Henry Williamson 


An English Story 


The author of this story began writing only after his discharge from military service after the 
war. He has published two novels, “The Beautiful Years” and “ Dandelion Days,” 
and a volume of nature sketches, “The Lone Swallows.” He lives at present 
in Devonshire 


71TH mouth wide agape Raskil 
| waved his stretched neck to his 
mother, shouting his loudest. 
A great red worm was dropped into his 
maw, and he gulped it down. Its 
weight made him subside, and he 
heaved about. But alow throaty noise 
from his father made him stretch up 
again, open his maw to the fullest ex- 
tent, and yell. Four nurslings were 
with him, and they too were famished ; 
but Raskil was bigger and stronger 
than any of them, consequently he got 
most of the food, becoming still bigger 
and stronger. On this occasion his 
father, an old fellow with a white face, 
showed no discrimination whatever, 
with the result that the greedy Raskil 
swallowed another lob worm. 

Raskil was ugly. His mouth was 
big, and when it was open, all the red- 
yellow throat was exposed. He was 
blind, but the skin-covered eyeballs 
bulged bluely from his black skin. 
Tufts of down seemed glued to the 
creature. His companion nestlings 
were equally unpleasant to look at. 
Yet to their parents they were most 
beautiful. 

Raskil’s father was considered by 
his neighbors and co-tenants to be a 
silly old fool. They had often said so. 
Nevertheless, when a few weeks pre- 
viously they all had been busy build- 
ing, they had rejoiced in his stupidity. 
For Raskil’s father was without guile, 
and that season’s wife was very young; 
consequently with immense labour they 


had brought sticks snapped with their 








beaks from off the oaktrees in the dis- 
tant wood, borne them to the nest, 
pleached them into place, and flown 
away again, only to have the sneering 
neighbors fall upon the pile and “nick” 
(the term all rooks and some humans 
employ as an euphemism for “steal’’) 
the good oak-twigs for themselves. 

There are buildings in certain parts 
of London called “ tenements.” Peo- 
ple dwell therein, thickly. Sometimes 
it happens that there is an uproar in a 
tenement. Maybe a half-soused hus- 
band beating a wife, or a completely- 
soused (another human term, mean- 
ing inebriated) husband murdering his 
wife. Frowsy women and ragged chil- 
dren gather on stone-and-iron steps on 
the various floors, shrieking and wait- 
ing. Hysteria runs riot. Police whis- 
tles blow. Someone calls “Fire!’’, and 
adds to the panic. Possibly little 
quarrels start by themselves; at any 
rate, a tenement panic is not a pleasant 
thing. It has its counterpart in other 
phases of terrestrial life—in rook life, 
for instance. 

Raskil’s father was perched near the 
nest in the tall beech tree, preening his 
dull breast feathers, when a vast out- 
cry arose from the thousands of rooks 
nesting in the colony. Raskil’s father 
—his name was Rdwurkr: Honest 
Rdwurkr, the neighbors called him— 
Rdwurkr cocked his eye heavenwards 
and detected an unpleasant object, a 
horrible object. It was black as them- 
selves, with immense wings and a scari- 
fying beak. Moreover, the terror was 
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coming down. Thousands of rooks 
protested. Out of black beaks into the 
sunshine was poured a great variety 
of oaths. The little boys watching on 
the ground below wondered “what was 
up.” 

“They sound angry, don’t they, 
man?” said one of them, a dark thin 
child wearing a curious hat that he 
had made from the skins of moles, “ de 
vou think it’s us they’re cussing at? ” 

“*T d’no,” replied his friend -Tack, a 
sturdy fair-haired boy about eleven 
years of age. “ I’m sure I d’no, Willie, 
old man.” 

“TI hope they don’t come for us. I 
wish I had my cattypult for protec- 
tion.” They seized some sticks, and 
stood ready for an assault on the part 
of the rooks. It was fine fun, they 
thought, to kid themselves like that. 
Unfortunately no rooks came, and so 
no valiant battle was fought. 

For it was not the little boys below 
who were the cause of all the shouting. 
It was the monstrous black stranger. 
He descended to the treetop, near the 
sleeping Raskil, and looked about him. 
The rooks in the beechwood colony 
were silent. 

The creature was something like 
themselves, only magnified. He was as 
black as soot. Black bristles grew 
near the base of his beak—many inches 
long, this fearful beak. Now he 
leaned forward, loosened his _ sable 
wings, opened that awful beak, and a 
decp and solemn /kr-r-r-r-onk came 
from him. 

Confusion followed. 
ing distressfully above with his wife. 
swore and blasphemed. Hundreds of 
rooks took to the air at once; the dav 
was filled with noise of wings and 
swearwords ; the wind from their wings 
set a-dancing all the dried leaves be- 
low. Rdwurkr knew what sort of 
thing it was. Many years before he 
had lived by the sea, where there were 
lonely cliffs and rocks. He recognized 
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Rdwurkr, fly- 





one of the Kronk family—one of the 
most savage, unscrupulous, and devas- 
tating of birds. 

Why the Kronk had come so far in- 
land to Rookhurst Forest, it is not 
possible to say. But, there he was, 
perched near the sleeping Raskil, un- 
heedful of the clamour and outcry his 
presence had caused. With a flap of 
wings he rose, alighting on the twigs 
at the side of the nest. He peered at 
the muddled bow] in the centre; and 
as he leaned forward to extract a meal 
with his beak, Rdwurkr’s wife flew 
blindly at him, there was a shriek of 
rage and distress, and with a bleeding 
broken wing she flopped downwards. 
Kronk’s beak had delivered a pickaxe 
blow at the elbow joint, and shattered 
it. The mother toppled from branch 
to branch, till she reached the ground, 
where she ran about until captured by 
two ecstatic and bewildered boys. 

Kronk ate all the nestlings, save 
Raskil. This infant slept peacefully 
during the rape of his brothers and 
sisters, his elaborate system of diges- 
tion hard at work on the dissolution 
of the lob worms, and it so chanced 
that he escaped dissolution within the 
craw of the mighty Kronk. 

This ghoul ate eleven nestlings and 
nine eggs, selected at random from var- 
ious nests, then flew away. Where he 
went, neither Willie nor Jack ever 
knew. Probably he carried on his pil- 
lage and plunder as he wandered— 
duckling or partridge chick, baby rab- 
bit or kitten, carrion or corn: all was 
food to Kronk. He was a raven. He 
never returned, and the work of the 
colony went on as before, with its petty 
quarrels and vulgar arguments. 

The wheat rose higher in the sur- 
rounding fields; windflowers on the 
dead leaves below yielded their petals 
to the wind, and the bluebells pealed 
their passing. The time came when 
the apple orchards were beautiful with 
blossoms “falling in showers of 
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RASKIL 


painted snow.” It was the second week 
of May in the West Country. Raskil 
grew up. Rdwurkr patiently fed the 
hungry beak till he was grown nearly 
as big as himself. During Raskil’s 
growth many kestrel hawks had been 
mobbed, many sneaking carrion crows 
driven away with communal oaths 
from the rookery; rain and sunshine 
passed over the land. Now came the 
time of a great fear for Raskil; in- 
deed, the whole colony was to with- 
stand the greatest tragedy of the year 
that very afternoon. 

Some warning was 
given by the sinister 
approach of a dozen 
and more men. Im- 
mediately the adult 
rooks rose high in 
the air, and formed a 
great circle—an aeri- 
al cartwheel, spoke- 
less and black. It 
revolved in silence; 
thousands of eyes 
were directed down- 
wards, thousands of 
hearts palpitated 
within black breasts. 
For several minutes 
the black cartwheel 
turned above the 
beech wood, while 
human figures at the 
base of the tall trees constantly 
showed tiny specks of white—their up- 
turned faces. But the silent wheel 
broke into clamorous segments when 
the first rifle-crack reached the rooks’ 
ears. The annual onslaught on the 
Rookhurst Forest colony had begun. 

For many hours the agony of the 
nesting birds lasted. So distressed 
were some parents that they ventured 
quite near the homes they had so la- 
boured to build, crying to their chil- 
dren to take wing and flee to the sanc- 
tuary of the sky. Several youngsters 
essayed to fly, but their efforts became 
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mad flappings as they lost claw-clutch 
and fell asprawl upon lower branches 
nearer the dreaded noises and malig- 
nant upturned faces. Raskil was one 
of the first to abandon the nest from 
which twigs were snapped and sent fly- 
ing upwards by the hissing cracks that 
caused him to gape with fear. He 
managed to reach a branch very near 
the top of the tree, but the hissing 
cracks followed him there. He yelled 
for Rdwurkr, yelling a hundred replies 
to the summons to follow, but he was 
afraid to let go. Every time a crack 
tried to stab him (he 
thought it was the 
beak of an invisible 
enemy) he beat mad 
ly his wings. Soon 
his voice became «a 
mere parched scream- 
ing. Bullet after 
bullet from small- 
bore rifle passed by 
him, but the sports- 
man below, a retired 
bookmaker named 
Isaacs, was not a 
Raskil 
gasped and gasped 
for protection, but 
none came. Soon the 
sportsman grew tired 
of aiming at the 
same bird, and went 
away to other trees; and as he only 
hit three birds out of forty-three 
shots, he fired the remainder of his 
cartridges into the nests, on the chance 
of killing late broods. The last sho! 
he reserved for Raskil, and to the sat- 
isfaction of Mr. Isaacs he hit him, 
sending him tumbling into the main 
fork of the tree. He was satisfied, and 
went away to borrow more cartridges 
for his borrowed rifle. 

Some hours later the rookery was 
strangely quiet. The human raiders 
had departed with their shoulder- 
sticks strung with young rooks, and 
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the old birds had returned. Some sat 
apart, as though they were tired or 
moulting; others huddled with ruffled 
feathers beside empty cradles. Others 
fed nestlings as though nothing had 
happened—they had already forgotten 
their agony, and the living claimed all 
their energies, leaving no time for 
emotional retrospect. The huddled 
and seemingly moulted rooks also had 
forgotten their agony, their cradles 
were deserted, and they could not un- 
derstand why nothing cried to them 
for food and for the comfort of warm 
wings. They just sat there. A few 
more imaginative hens were brooding 
on empty nests, with an appearance of 
melancholy content ; to these the cock- 
birds ‘came with food, and seeing the 
food the hens opened their beaks, cried 
like nestlings, fluttered their wings, 
and were fed. The cock-birds departed 
for more food, and the hens continued 
to brood over vacant nests as before. 
But the old rookery sounds were gone 
from the tranquil evening air. It was 
as though nightfall were come sud- 
denly—the sun meant nothing to so 
many of them. 

Raskil never returned to the nest. 
He had soon attracted Rdwurkr by his 
cries. Lying in the fork, while the 
humans were below, he had not moved 
or cried out. As soon as they were 
gone he cried loudly for Rdwurkr, who 
came with joyful cries. Raskil 
perched on one foot. The other was 
drawn up in pain, for the hind toe had 
been shot away. Incessantly he cried 
for food. That night he slept soundly. 
His craw was full of chafergrubs, wire- 
worms, thrush’s eggs, a piece of bacon 
rind, slugs, various beetles and worms, 
and a red rubber ring. The red rub- 
ber ring had been picked up by the in- 
dustrious Rdwurkr, who thought it 
was a worm; whereas originally it had 
been on a beer-bottle. 

During the days that followed 
Raskil learned to fly, and followed 
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Rdwurkr about in the fields for food, 
His father taught him to dig in the 
ground for wireworms, which Raskil 
did for a day or two, but he soon grew 
tired of it, preferring to sit on the 
grass and watch the others at work, 
Now and again he managed to sneak 
morsels from other young rooks. A 
fortnight after the rookery tragedy 
Raskil found a nest of young larks in 
a field, and pecked at one. Its shrill 
chirping delighted him and he pecked 
again. He ate it, killed the others, and 
was eating them when Rdwurkr came 
up. Raskil resented his coming, and 
jabbed his beak at Rdwurkr, who flew 
away. Thenceforward Raskil lived by 
himself, and forgot that Rdwurkr 
existed. 

He remained with the rooks of 
Rookhurst Forest, who deserted their 
colony soon after midsummer. The 
autumn was mild, and the October 
ploughing was discussed by hundreds 
of birds. Seagulls, who had heard 
somehow of the yearly feast, flew from 
the coast and joined the swirling, ex- 
cited throng. Raskil had a fight with 
one over a chrysalis—and received one 
peck from the yellow beak of the 
stranger that made him avoid gulls in 
the future; but he profited by the en- 
counter, for it taught him to be care- 
ful whenever he decided to steal, 
which was nearly always. 

Snow fell in November, and both 
the downs and the plain were deeply 
covered. A black frost set in, last- 
ing for months. During this time 
of hunger and cold Raskil learned 
to kill smaller birds. He chased 
them until they fell exhausted, and 
then battered the remaining life out 
of them by his beak. One day he 
saw an aged rook shivering in a leaf- 
less oak, and even as he flew to the tree 
the bird dropped sideways and fell on 
the snow below. It flapped one wing 
distressfully. Raskil did not recognize 
Rdwurkr, and he was famished. Later 
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RASKIL 


when a starving rat, passing down the 
hedge, rushed over the snow as soon as 
it scented a meal, only scattered feath- 
ers and frozen blood-drops were left. 

Raskil, by the end of the winter, 
could hold his own in a fight with the 
big hoody crows that came from 
Scandinavia. When the evil weather 
passed away before an insistent wind 
from the southwest in March these 
hoody crows went back to their homes, 
but Raskil did not return to his. He 
was bored by the unceasing and un- 
necessary rook-noises of spring. Nor 
did he go digging in the fields for 
sprouting grain or wireworms—he 
kept alone. He preferred to live away 
from noise that meant nothing but 
foolish reiteration that birds loved one 
another. He took up with a female 
carrion crow, haunting a small copse 
of fir and elm in a large park, and near 
the garden of the house. He fought 
two male carrion crows who had been 
hanging around, and in the last week 
of March was accepted as her mate. 

They chose a high and unscaleable 
fir-tree for their breeding place. Ras- 
kil’s mate taught him several things 
about observation posts ; the first thing 
she did after allowing him to preen her 
glossy pinion feathers was to take him 
to five trees (all within three hundred 
yards of the unscaleable fir) and show 
him sentinel branches that commanded 
a view for a long distance every way. 
The carrion crow was cunning, having 
been born so; for centuries everything 
had feared and hated the carrion crow. 
Raskil was not born cunning; he was 
amoral, and with a natural propensity 
toward ruffianism and laziness. He 
learned quickly, and by the time the 
five eggs were laid he was far more 
dangerous to old Bob Lewis, the 
keeper to Squire Tetley, than his mate 
had been or ever would be. 

Willie and Jack came one day to the 
fir-tree, and with the help of a new pair 
of climbing irons attempted to reach 
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the nest. Willie tried first, but he had 
to give up owing to fear. Jack was 
not so imaginative as himself, and man- 
aged to climb up the branchless bole 
and reach the nest. ‘Then he lost his 
nerve, and only after a terrible ten 
minutes did he manage to descend with 
four eggs unbroken in his cap held 
between teeth. The last fifteen feet of 
the descent was helped by Jim Hollo 
man, the crowstarver and moucher, 
who happened to be passing. All the 
while Raskil and his mate, after hoarse 
cries, were skulking in a beech tree a 
quarter of a mile away. Aftewards 
they flew back to the nest, and the 
crow with a deep crok-k-kr told him 
that her treasures were gone. She still 
had two more eggs to lay, and Raskil 
aided her in the repairing of the old 
nest of a sparrow hawk in the woods. 
Here the eggs were deposited but as 
she was shot a week later by Bob Lewis, 
who came upon her as she was eating 
a duckling stolen from the “aviary,” 
or wire-netted game preserve, these did 
not hatch, but provided a meal for a 
jay, also of the crow family, and in- 
clined to be a grawbey (sneak-thief). 

So Raskil found himself alone once 
more, and he did not miss his mate very 
much. He went back to the rookery 
and tried to rob a nest or two, but was 
driven away with oaths. This infur- 
iated him, and he avoided rooks thence- 
forward. 

Willie found the aged keeper sitting 
on a log in his rearing field one morn- 
ing in May, and Bob told him about a 
bird that was giving him a lot of 
trouble. 

“He’m that saucy, miboy, that he 
wull a-follow me in th’ wood, just out 
of gunshot. A girt grawbey, dang 
un, taking all my eggs. Ah um.” 

Willie begged to be allowed to ac- 
company the “head-man” on_ his 
rounds the next morning, and Bob was 
delighted. Willie got up at half-past 
five, and met him at the Aviary. The 








wild flowers that Bob had planted there 
in bygone years were sweetened with 
dew, and sleepy bees were passing to 
them through the golden haze of morn- 
ing. For some minutes they stood 
still, listening to the nightingales, the 
wood-larks and the warblers. Then 
across the field they walked, by coops 
protecting setting hens, while their 
passing left a wandering track in the 


silvery grasses. Bob 





carried his gun, but 
he did not appear 
to be looking for 
something to kill, 
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thought Willie, who was a sharp little 
fellow: rather did he appear to be in a 
dream. Often he said, as though to 
himself, “ Bant it a bootiful marning, 
miboy, hey? Listen on them birds a- 
singing.” 

They climbed over a low wire fence, 
and entered the preserve of hazel 
wands and ashpoles. Wide paths went 
round and through the covert, of 
greensward impressed by the marks of 
hobnailed boots. Willie was excited 
when they found a stoat caught in 
a gin: it chattered ragefully at 
them, and bared its teeth. Bob 
knocked it on the head, and tied a 
piece of string round its 
neck. As soon as he came to 
one of the vermin-trees he 
huag it on a nail, among all 
its perished fellows. 

* IT wonder where the rook- 
grawbey is,” asked Willie 
excitedly. 

*Us’ll see un presently, 
shouldn’t won- 
der.” 

They did see 
Raskil presently. 
But he saw them 
first, and flew 
away from 
the hen 
pheasant 
with whom he 
had been 
fighting 
for over an 
hour. He 

flew away 
with an egg 
in his beak, 




















































RASKIL 


but he did not go far. He perched on 
the branch of the oaktree to which 
were tied the corpses of the stoats, 
weasels, crows and hedgehogs, and ate 
the egg. ‘Then he cawed defiance at 
the keeper, seeming to bow as he did so. 

“ Bob, Bob, look at the pheasant! ” 

Willie pointed at the sitting bird. 
Her right eye, which faced them, was 
broken and bleeding. Many of her 
neck feathers had been plucked out. 

“I knawed un for a grawbey,” said 
Bob, * but dang if I thought he were 
so meddlesome.” 

Bob tried to lift up the sitting bird, 
but she pecked at him. When he had 
got her, they saw that only seven of 
the brown eggs were left. The clutch 
was “ hard-set,” and the broken eggs 
showed the forming chicks, now shape- 
less and bloody. 

Raskil continued to sit on a bough 
in the gallows-tree, sixty yards away. 
Frequently he called a deep ka-r-r, 
bowing as he did so. Bob swore at 
him, and the little boy also swore, using 
different words, more bloodthirsty 
words, such as “ hellfirey ” and “ devil- 
skin.” 

* Come wi’ me,” said Bob. 

They walked away, leaving the hen- 
bird on the nest. When they had gone 
out of gunshot Raskil flew down, and 
lunged at the pheasant with his beak. 
They fought until Raskil had banged 
her off the nest, then he seized an egg 
and flew back to the gallows-tree. 

“'Lumme, what a sauce he’s got, 
hasn’t he, Bob? ” 

“T’ll sauce he,” replied the keeper. 

They walked down the path until 
they came to a small hut. Bob un- 
latched the door and peeping in, Wil- 
lie saw rusty gins, old coats, wooden 
pheasant traps, bags of shot (he 
wanted to “nick ” a bag of shot, but 
thought it would be mean to “ nick ” it 
from Bob, who was “so decent ”) and 
old boots. Bob took four sticks, a 
trap, and a piece of turf, 
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They went back to the nest, just as 
Raskil was flying away with another 
egg. ; 

“But you won’t catch such a cun- 
ning grawbey if he sees you putting 


the trap up, will you, Bob?” asked 
Willie. 

* We'll see, miboy,” chuckled Bob. 

They returned to the pheasant’s 
nest. Bob drove the four stakes into 
the ground in a small square. Upon 
the top he placed the piece of turf. 
From his pocket he took several addled 
eggs and laid them on the ground. Tv» 
set the trap he stood on the rusty 
spring, so that the jaws fell open, and 
bending down with difficulty, he set the 
** spade,” or metal tongue, in position. 
Carefully he lifted up the iron death- 
dealer and placed it on the turf. 
Around it he put the eggs, softly, one 
by one, in position. Secing this, Ras- 
kil called Ka-r-r, and bowed several 
times from the gallows-tree. 

“T’ll give ee sauce, mister,” called 
Bob to the rook. 
** Karr-r-r. 

swered Raskil. 

“T’ve seed he afore,” said Bob to 
Willie, “ going down a hedge, sys-te- 
matically searchin’ fur nesties of Iill 
birds. A crow be a bad black graw- 
bey, but dang I if a rook ain’t wusser 
when he takes to lar-ceny.” 

They went away from the crude 
dummy of a nest. Raskil immediately 
flew down to it. He must have known 
that it was erected solely for his harm, 
for his destruction. Yet he flew down 
to it. The impulse in his nature that 
had made him, as a very young bird, 
prefer stealing to working, must now 
have dominated him absolutely. He 
possessed no instinctive cunning—only 
assimilative cleverness and a lust for 
destruction. Now that overcame and 
destroyed him. But he never lost his 
courage. 

For when they came back two min- 
utes later they found him, as the old 


R-rott-r-rott ” an- 
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keeper knew they would, caught in the 
trap. The serrated jaws springing up 
had smashed his thigh bones complete- 
ly, forcing him to lie on his side. Lying 
thus, and levering himself with his 
wings, he sought the unbroken eggs 
and shattered them. Little boy and 
aged man peered at the spectacle of a 
broken bodied bird savagely wrecking 
what had lured him to death. With a 
black beak fouled by yolk Raskil made 
his last lunge at the stick that the 
compassionate guardian of the forest 
brought down on his neck so surely 
that his life was instantly ended. 
When spring came again nothing 


visible remained of Raskil. His skele- 
ton had fallen and broken up, his bones 
were hidden by grasses and by the ten- 
der sweet-violets that grew at the base 
of the oak. After two more springs 
had come and gone not even a bone 
remained. All was merged into the 
earth which embraces with tranquility 
the forms of those who, after toil and 
endeavour, are discarded by the spirit. 
Sun, wind and rain attend the inexplic- 
able comings and goings of bud and 
leaf, of egg and bird, of babe and 
parent. After toil and endeavour 
there was equal rest for Rdwurkr and 


Raskil. 





Old Andrew’s Song 


By Jan Poruk 


From the Lettish by Dorothea Prall Radin 


It’s five years now she’s lain asleep 


Within the churchyard’s quiet keep, 


My dear old Anne. 


My eyes are wet with weak old tears 


It’s now five years. 


What devil sent a second wife 


To try to mend my worn-out life, 


This driving Eve! 
Eh, my dears, 


It’s five years now I’ve borne her load, 


My hair is gray, my back is bowed. 


Oh, angry Eve! 


I'll take some planks, just three or four, 


And make a house without a door 


And find my peace, as long before, 


Beside my Anne. 











Student Envoys of America 
By Stephen P. Duggan 


The Director of the Institute of International Education Tells What Annual 
Summer Tours Are Doing to Teach College Men and Women the 
Relationship Between the United States and Other Nations 








jestingly estimated that if the 

200,000 American tourists whom 
the shipping companies expect to go 
to England this summer should spend 
£100 apiece, they would yield Great 
Britain a revenue of $50,000,000, or 
enough to meet the first interest pay- 
ment on the British War Debt. This 
casual statement from our Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James has no par- 
ticular significance, except in so far as 
it furnishes an example of the proverb- 
ial true word spoken in jest. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the European 
statesmen, as they get out their na- 
tional ledgers and begin the grim 
game of balancing budgets, deliber- 
ately write in on the credit side of the 
ledger the income to be derived from 


G jest time ago Colonel Harvey 


the American tourists. America may 
officially hold herself aloof from the 
awkward economic tangle in Europe, 
but the countries of western and cen- 
tral Europe are astute enough to know 
that the interest of the American peo- 
ple in the Old World cannot be stifled 
by the mysterious foreign policy of the 
American Government, and that thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars will be 
poured into Europe this summer, as 
they were last summer, which will help 
to unravel the tangle. 

So, though the United States has 
no representative on the Reparation 
Commission, and desires none, and 
though American financiers are loath 
to float a loan to Germany, as the re- 
port of the Bankers’ Committee to the 
Reparation Commission last June testi- 

















A group of American students at the Tomb of Dante at Ravenna 
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fies, the American Government is pow- 
erless to stem the flow of sound Ameri- 
can currency into Europe—and that 
money talks louder in relieving the 
economic situation than all the words 
that have yet come from the lips of 
our prophets of idealism or of ex- 
pediency. By blundering tariffs and 
a policy of clinging to the letter of 
the interallied debts with logic per- 
haps, but with shortsightedness, our 
representatives in Washington can do 
considerable damage to the country’s 
export and import trade, but the mat- 
ter of the “ invisible export ” is regu- 
lated by the American citizen who, 
quite apart from his Government’s 
policy of “hands off,” intends to 
profit by the advantages the reduced 
European currencies offer him, to 
travel quite extensively in Europe. 


College Students Fair 


OME Americans in Europe unfor- 
\J tunately have taken unfair advan- 
tage of the distressing conditions 
«abroad and have made themselves ob- 
noxious to Europeans, and frequently 
to their fellow Americans, as a result. 
But this need not be the case. On the 
contrary, a greater understanding of 
the overwhelming tragedy of Europe’s 
present plight is almost inevitably de- 
veloped as a result of direct contact 
with the actual conditions, and as a 
consequence a deeper sympathy for the 
peoples of the European countries re- 
sults. This is particularly true of the 
college student whose prejudices are 
of necessity not so deeprooted as those 
of a man twice his age. 

The value of European travel while 
young people are still in the forma- 
tive period and their opinions in a 
state of flux is so enormous both from 
an educational and an international 
point of view that the Institute of In- 
ternational Education has associated 
itself with a number of societies of an 
international character, among them 
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the Italy America Society, the Féd- 
ération de |’Alliance Francaise, the 
English-Speaking Union and _ the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, in 
the organization of the International 
Students’ Tours. Believing that noth- 
ing contributes more to an intelligent 
interest in international affairs than 
does a personal acquaintance with the 
history, the traditions, the resources 
and the problems of other nations, 
which, taken altogether, make up na- 
tional character and determine the 
course of international events, these 
several organizations set about to place 
the benefits of travel, and at the pres- 
ent juncture of the world’s affairs, 
European travel in particular, within 
the reach of representative young 
Americans. 

The opportunity was at hand. In 
1921, when Italy and the world at 
large were celebrating the six-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of 
Dante, the American National Dante 
Committee, acting under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. John H. Finley, sent a 
group of American instructors and 
college students to represent the in- 
stitutions of learning of the United 
States in the ceremonies. A group of 
160 students and teachers enrolled 
from forty-four different educational 
institutions, sailed for Italy in the sum- 
mer of that year, taking with them a 
bronze memorial tablet, the gift of 
thousands of college students, to be 
dedicated at the tomb of Dante at Ra- 
venna. The Italian Government ex 
tended its official patronage to the 
group, and accorded it the most un- 
usual privileges and courtesies. 


First Trip a Success 


HE success of this first trip to 
Italy led to the organization the 
following year of five tours, covering 
the countries of western Europe from 
Norway to southern Italy, with a short 
time in Bavaria in order to take in the 






















Passion Play at Oberammergau. In all 
these countries the same official cour- 
tesies and special privileges were ex- 
tended to the members of the Students’ 
Tours that they had met in Italy the 
previous year. 

The fundamental characteristic of 
the International Students’ ‘Tours 
is the fact that they are not a 
commercial undertaking. ‘The mem- 
bership of the Board of Advisers, 
which is made up entirely of men and 
women identified with education or 
movements for friendlier relations be- 
tween nations, precludes any idea of 
profits in the organization or conduct 
of the tours. The following persons 
serve as advisers: Dr. Frank Ayde- 
lotte, American Secretary of the 
Rhodes Scholarship Trustee; Dr. S. 
P. Capen, Chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo and former Director of the 
American Council on Education; Mr. 
Paul D. Cravath, President of the 
Italy America Society; Professor 
John Cunliffe, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can University Union in Europe; Dr. 
John H. Finley, Former Commissioner 
of Education of New York State; Miss 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean of 
Barnard College; Mr. Hamilton Holt, 
President of the American-Scandinav- 
ian Foundation; Dr. Charles R. Mann, 
Director of the American Council on 
Education; Mr. William Fellowes 
Morgan, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Italy America So- 
ciety; Mr. Frank D. Pavey, General 
Vice-President of the Fédération de 
Alliance Francaise; Hon. George W. 
Wickersham, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the English-Speaking 
Union; and Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
Director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 


Foreign Governments Help 


ECAUSE of the outstanding char- 
acter of the Board and the edu- 
cational ideal which the International 
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Students’ Tours have been organized 
to serve, it has been possible to ask 
and receive the support of foreign 
governments and universities, the co- 
operation of foreign scholars, and the 
sponsorship and help of established or- 
ganizations on both sides of the At- 
lantic. This co-operation has _fur- 
nished unusual opportunities for con- 
tacts. 

Three Summer Tours 
HREE tours are planned for the 
summer of 1923; one to France, 

another to Italy, and an Art Students’ 
Tour, which will include the most im- 
portant art centers of Europe. The 
French tour has a single objective: a 
broad and sympathetic understanding 
of the history, traditions and char- 
acteristics of the French people. The 
tour to Italy will offer an opportunity 
tor studying the monuments of ancient 
Rome, the vast cultural and artistic 
bequests of Renaissance Italy, and the 
social, industrial, and commercial life 
of the Italy of today. The Italian 
tour has again received the official 
patronage of the Italian Government, 
and steps are being taken through the 
Italian Minister of Education to have 
the members meet the chief of the Fas- 
cisti, Signor Mussolini. The Art Stu- 
dents’ Tour, which has been planned 
to meet the needs of students of art 
and of persons who are particularly 
interested in the fine arts, will visit the 
great galleries and cathedrals of Italy, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Eng- 
land, supplementing this direct con- 
tact with the art treasures of Europe 
by lectures on the history and appre- 
ciation of art. 

The provision of able and interest- 
ing lectures on the history, literature, 
social conditions and customs of the 
countries visited, of outlines of pre- 
paratory readings compiled by au- 
thorities, and of special instruction in 
French and Italian conversation, have 
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been from the first distinguishing fea- 
tures of the International Students’ 
Tours. This emphasis on a true in- 
terpretation of the European coun- 
tries in a time when prejudices are rife 
and judgments biased, gives the Tours 
their significance. They have been for- 
tunate in including in their member- 
ship scholars of national, and in some 
instances, international repute. 

Montesquieu has said that * Knowl- 
edge humanizes mankind, and reason 
inclines to mildness, but prejudice 
eradicates every tender disposition.” 
But prejudice will in most cases yield 
to knowledge, since it is the child of 
ignorance. 


Further Understanding 
H VERY endeavor, then, which will 


result in an increased knowledge 
of the characteristics of peoples unlike 
ourselves, is a step in the direction of 
international comity. Exchange pro- 
fessorships and fellowships serve this 
end, and it has been the privilege of 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion and of the American Council on 
Education to co-operate with the 
French, Spanish and Czecho-Slovak 
Governments in making the arrange- 
ments for an exchange of students be- 
tween the United States and these 
countries. ‘The Cosmopolitan Clubs 
have done a tremendous service in help- 
ing the foreign students whe come to 
our colleges and universities to under- 
stand the traditions and peculiarities 
of our country and by means of a warm 
hospitality have succeeded in breaking 
through the reserve which a sense of 
being different creates and which is 
a very real barrier to a mutual un- 
derstanding. International Relations 
Clubs in the coileges have opened the 
eyes of American students to the very 
problems which the various nations of 
the world have to face in adjusting 
their relations and have provided a 
hearing for distinguished lecturers. 
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But equal in importance to all of 
these attempts at international under- 
standing is the interchange of visits, 
less formal and of shorter duration 
than the traveling fellowship, of those 
young people who are charged with 
the stewardship of the future. The 
French educational authorities have 
made arrangements for student travel 
by which the student can take courses 
at the summer schools of French uni- 
versities, using week-ends for becoming 
acquainted with places and objects of 
interest in the neighborhood, with a 
two weeks’ final course at the Sorbonne 
on international affairs. Certain 
American universities, notably New 
York University and the University of 
Delaware, offer credit for the work 
done in connection with European 
travel conducted by their professors. 
Finally the bureau of student travel, 
which is what the International Stu- 
dents’ Tours is in practice, enables 
college students to use their summer 
vacations in visiting the countries of 
Europe under unusually favorable cir- 
cumstances and at very low cost. 


Indicating Progress 


HIS is an indication of educa- 

tional progress. If a trip to Eu- 
repe during one or more of the four 
long summer holidays could be in- 
cluded as a recognized clective in the 
college curriculum, the International 
Students’ Tours would have accom- 
plished the purpose for which they 
were established: to broaden and vita- 
lize the education of our young men 
and women, and to establish a closer 
intellectual relationship between the 
youth of America and other countries. 
Our American students would then 
have a realization of their membership 
in a world community which might in 
time, as they grow up and take their 
places in the world of affairs, influence 
the Government in the conduct of the 
nation’s foreign policy. 
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The Northmen in America 


By Henry Goddard Leach 


Continuing the Series “ America Still in the Making ” 


{n Authority on the Scandinavians, for Nine Years Secretary of the American- 
Seandinavian Foundation, Tells of the Manifold Contributions Made 
by Danes, Norwegians and Swedes to the United States 


"S ‘ANDINAVIA, gentlemen, — 


may I ask where that land 

lies? ” is a question attributed 
to Ole Bull, the Norwegian violinist, 
on a visit to America. “It is not 
found in my geography; does it lie, 
perhaps, in the moon? ” 

In a measure Ole Bull’s complaint 
was justified, and any attempt to deal 
with the contribution of our citizens 
from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
under one head and to call them Scan- 
dinavian deserves a rebuke from loyal 
nationalists in the home countries. Yet 
may we be forgiven for employing 
what in America has become a house- 
hold word, the use of which has 
been encouraged even by Norwegians 
among us who object to being called 
“Swedes ” and by Danes who resent 
the imputation of being “ Norskies.” 

When William Penn landed on the 
shores of the Delaware with his Quak- 
ers to try out his “ Holy Experi- 
ment ” in the new world he found the 
country by no means a wilderness. For 
the banks of the river were studded 
with well-tilled Swedish farms a gen- 
eration old, all that remained of the 
“ New Sweden ” dreamed by Gustavus 
Adolphus. What Penn said about 
their fecundity is true of our Swedish 
citizens today: ‘‘ They have fine chil- 
dren and almost every house is full; 
rare to find one of them without three 
or four boys and as many girls ; some 
six, seven, and eight sons. And I must 
do them right—I see few young men 
more able and industrious.” 

The Swedes had from the beginning 





of their colonization demonstrated the 
success of humane and friendly rela- 
tions with the Indians, and the Quak- 
ers became heirs to their policy. They 
followed also the model of the Swedish 
law courts. Swedish-American _his- 
torians point with pride to the political 
services of descendants of the early set- 
tlers, to John Morton, who cast the 
deciding ballot for the Declaration of 
Independence, and to John Hanson, 
president of Congress under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. 

Far more important than this early 
colony is the recent Scandinavian im- 
migration that began with the landing 
of a sloop-load of Norwegian Quakers 
in 1825. It is true that a whole book 
has been written about the Norwegians 
who came to New Amsterdam with the 
Dutch, and we admit that the great 
Borough of the Bronx is named after a 
Danish subject who sailed with. them. 
The tidal wave that brought us our 
Scandinavian population in the nine- 
teenth century rolled out the register 
until now three million of our people, 
one-fourth the combined population of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, are 
of Scandinavian parentage. The total 
Scandinavian immigration from 1820 
to 1912 was around 2,200,000. It has 
been said that they come in the pro- 
portion of four Swedes to two Norwe- 
gians to one Dane,—an approximation 
which does not do full justice to the 
Norwegians. No European country 
excepting Ireland has lost a larger 
proportion of its population to Amer- 
ica than has Norway. They have set- 
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tled in nearly every section of the 
northern parts of the United States, 
though not largely in the South, many 
in our cities but more taking up our 
farm lands, participating materially in 
building up the five Commonwealths 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and North Dakota, and more re- 
cently in cutting the timber and devel- 
oping the sea-faring life of the Pacific 
Coast. 

The other day a Swedish tourist an- 
noyed me by asserting that when after- 
dinner conversation in American homes 
touches Sweden all the host can dis- 
cuss is the servant question. Surely 
such a casual visitor has not scratched 
the surface of our appréciation of the 
Swedes. It is true that thousands of 
young Swedish have served 
their apprenticeship in American life 
by entering the honorable, if humble, 
profession of servant. One criticism 
flung at them is that they do not ex- 


women 
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hibit 
gushing affection and rapt 
devotion expected from the 


the same degree of 


Irish or the Negro. Well, 
there are compensations. 
They are scrupulously clean, 
tirelessly efficient, and often 
demand from their exaployers 
more scientific standards of 
living. 

How do these our Scandi- 
navian citizens differ from 
the Anglo-Saxon stock and 
how do they differ among 
themselves? In the first place 
they are very like the Anglo- 
Saxons, a little taller, per- 
haps, and with complexions 
more prevailingly blond. For 
what, after all, is the English 
race but two-thirds of Scan- 
dinavian origin? Both peo- 
ples have that quality of 
sweet reasonableness and 
both are cooperationists, al- 
though in the Scandina- 
vian the impulse “ I-am-my-brother’s- 
keeper ” is not so highly developed as 
in the Briton and the American. It was 
to be expected therefore that when he 
came over to us the Scandinavian 
would be the most easy to assimilate 
and that, unlike the Slav and Mediter- 
ranean peoples, he would accentuate 
rather than dilute Yankee-Puritan vir- 
tues. And yet not wholly that, for he 
has added a little color to our auster- 
ity, an clement of doubt and brooding 
to our confident grasp on the principle 
of the universe. This contribution 
may be symbolized by the Minnesota 
farms that are painted red, whereas 
the New England farm-house is an 
unassailable white. 

Forced here to select but the most 
conspicuous of their manifold contri- 
butions to America’s making, I will as- 
sert that the Norwegians have contrib- 
uted more than the other Scandinavian 
groups to our political ideals; that the 
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“New Sweden,” 1638- 


Detail from 


1655, showing early 
Swedish settlements 
on the Delaware River 


in the’ vicinity of 
Philadelphia 
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Log cabin of early Swedish 
settlers showing characteristics 
of dwellings to be found in 
their native country, the ex- 
tension of the second story, 
“the porch-roof,” ete. 








Swedes have given more to our tech- 
nical development ; and that the Danes 
have lead in the professions. The cen- 
tury of immigration has been in Nor- 
way a century of political thought and 
evolution, and somewhat of that acute 
interest in public life has been reflected 
here. The Irish have been quicker in 
this respect, for they flocked to the 
cities, whereas the Norwegians had 
first to break in the wilderness and 


take root, but now they too are arriv- 
ing and with their well-reasoned back- 
ground bid fair to dispute with the 
Irish the title of our masters. Twenty- 
one men of Scandinavian extraction 
sat in the last United States Congress, 





six in the Senate and fifteen in the 


House. The Norwegian governor of 
Minnesota is the sixth son of Scandi- 
navian parents who has occupied that 
post. 

With so much that is new and rad- 
ical in the political life of Norway it 
is surprising to find that our own Nor- 
wegian-Americans have, as a rule, been 
conservative party men. The veteran 
senator from Minnesota, Knute Nel- 
son, is a sterling example of their party 
loyalty. This conservatism is due to 
many causes, and chief among them 
traditions of the Grand Old Party 
which the Norwegian pioneers imbibed 
in the years before the Civil War when 
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Harvesting wheat on the northwestern prairies. The development of farming on this huge scale 
is due in no small part to the sturdy Norwegians who have settled extensively in this part of 
the country 


they emigrated to America. Slavery based largely upon the Danish system 
was abhorrent to their freedom-loving of agricultural cooperation. Many 
souls. Almost to a man they gravi- leading spirits among the farmers of 
tated into the ranks of the Republican Norwegian descent are found in the 
Party. From Wisconsin they went ranks of the Non-Partisan League. On 
into the Civil War as one regiment in the Farmer-Labor ticket in Minnesota 
the same spirit of high idealism with a radical idealist with a Norwegian 
which they volunteered only yesterday name, Henrik Shipstead, has been re- 


for service in France. turned to the next United States Sen- 
Those who have read Knut Ham- ate to take his seat with Knute Nel- 

sun’s **Growth of the Soil” under- _ son. 

stand the independence of the Norwe- As to the Swedes, although they too 


gian farmer’s temperament. Since the have given strength and integrity to 
Great War a new complexion is notice- the fibre of our political life, we owe 
able in the political outlook of masses them still more for their contribution 
of our Norwegian-American farmers. to engineering and building and to 
Economic conditions having changed pure and applied science. The Swed- 
for the farmer, the Norwegian spirit ish boy acts as though he had been 
of aggressive political thought and born with a kit of tools in his hand, 
willingness to try new experiments is loving nothing better than to take a 
stirring within him and cropping out. machine apart in order to put it to- 
He is throwing in his lot with a rapidly gether again in some better way. Swe- 
developing cooperative movement den’s technical gift to the new world 




















is usually symbolized by that 
“Yankee cheese-box on a 
raft,’ the famous Monitor 
that smashed the naval aspir- 
ations of the Southern Con- 
federacy, the creation of a 
Swedish engineer, John Eric- 
sson, whose services will soon 
be crowned in Washington, 
Congress and_ the 
Swedish-Americans together 
will erect to him a monument 
beside the Lincoln Memorial. 
Chicago, 
bridges in California, the 
“ furniture ” cities of James- 
town, New York, and Rock- 
ford, llinois, are characteris- 
tic testimonials of Swedish 
technical efficiency. ‘One of 
our “ wireless wizards,” E. F. 
W. Alexanderson, is a Swede. 
And this year and last our 
public highways have been 
invaded by miniature light- 


whe re 


Skyscrapers in 


houses of Swedish-American 
origin. From state to state 
these blinking road beacons 


are spreading along the automobile 
routes, flashing cheerily at the cross- 
roads, automaticlights that do not need 
refilling for months at a stretch. You 
will find them on the route from Wash- 
ington to Mount Vernon, and in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, one stands be- 
neath the old Washington elm, bearing 
the legend “ Keep to the Right.” 

Of all the Scandinavians the Danes 
find the most difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to American life. In Den- 
mark the highest praise that can be 
bestowed upon a successful career is 
contained in the words “ modest, re- 
tiring, unassuming.” Now shyness is 
not numbered among our cardinal vir- 
tues, and it takes a little while to ap- 
preciate the Dane. If not a Dane it 
was another critical Scandinavian who 
recently returned home from a visit 
to America in which he did not get to 
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Inventor of the Monitor 


know us as well as he should. In any 
case his remarks about us were not 
flattering: “ Leif Ericson,” he is. re- 
ported to have said, “was the real 
gentleman ; he discovered America, but 
he did not mention it.” 

Give them time and the Danes 
among us come quietly into their own, 
especially those who enter the learned 
professions and the arts pure and me- 
chanical. We can ill afford not to wel- 
come them, for beside being the most 
modest and unassuming race on earth 
they are the most intensively educated 
of all Europeans and at the same time 
possessed of the subtlest sense of hu- 
mor. After Mark Twain I have never 
met an American who could provoke 
merrier gales of laughter than Jacob 
Riis. When a great American stands 
forth bearing a Danish name it is us- 
ually in some idealistic capacity, a 
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Jacob Riis, who teaches us how to 
clean up our dirty tenements, or a 
Niels Poulson, worker in ornamental 
iron, who established a new institution 
for international scholarship. Some- 
one who took the pains to add up the 
Scandinavian names in the last ““Who’s 
Who” found thirty-one names of 
those born in Denmark, forty-five in 
Norway, and seventy-nine in Sweden. 
One way of translating these figures is 
that the Danes, in spite of their non- 
aggressiveness, have rendered, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, the most dis- 
tinguished service of all the Scandina- 
vian groups to the New World. 

Nor may we omit the Finns, a fringe 
of whom are Scandinavians, nor the 
Icelanders, a people imbued with in- 
tellectuality and the first race after the 
red man to discover America. One- 
third of the population of Iceland have 
migrated, most of them across our bor- 
der into Manitoba. Of this nation is 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, explorer and 
prophet of the Friendly Arctic. 

All our Seandinavian contingents 
have shared with the native Yankee the 
development of our great agricultural 
expanses. Not as gregarious as the 
Irish, the early Scandinavian immi- 
grants did not congregate in our cities, 
but pushed out as pioncers into the 
unbroken wilderness. They cut the 
forests and turned the prairie sod of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley. Their 
ample red barns command the fields 
from Wisconsin to the Dakotas, an in- 
centive to their Yankee neighbors. 
They help to stock the national larder 
and provide food for the starving of 
Europe. 

A frugal farmer whose ancestors 
have squeezed a bare living out of one 
of those grassy niches in the wall of 
a Norwegian fjord, to which even the 
goat has to be hoisted and where the 
children at play are staked out with 
repes, finds life easy to indulgence on 
the fat plains of the Red River Val- 
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ley. One winter evening in a Norwe- 
gian settlement in North Dakota, I 
recall being invited te meet “ the 
wealthy widow.” Her sledge drove up 
presently and she joined the party, 
strong and hearty in spite of her sey- 
enty-five years, great-limbed and com- 
petent, large-waisted, but her six feet 
still erect. She had come to this coun- 
try a Valkyrie in a red bodice and a 
black shawl, with the bright mountain 
bloom of Norway on her cheeks. The 
bronzed pioneer who married her had 
been blessed with many sons and 
daughters whom he had contributed 
to the development of the states of the 
Northwest. The names of her grand- 
sons appear on the university rosters 
of Harvard and Yale. Although this 
aged widow was a millionairess in 
wheat, she came to the party with her 
head enveloped in the same _ black 
shawl, or one strangely like it, which 
she had brought with her as a girl in 
the steerage. 

In religion and the higher pursuits 
of the mind the Scandinavians have 
reaffirmed our Puritan tradition. Those 
who come to us from the country dis- 
tricts at home are deeply religious and 
contribute to the fervor of our spir- 
itual life, whether they subscribe to the 
Methodist, Mission, or Mormon 
Church, or, as do the majority, re- 
main firmly entrenched in the Luther- 
an faith. There are no more loyal 
churchmen in America than our Scan- 
dinavian citizens, although they may 
seem to their compatriots across the 
sea too conservative and sect in their 
theology. 

Their educational life has radiated 
largely from their churches, and not 
even the New Englanders have been 
more ardent in the pursuit of learning. 
Witness the chain of Scandinavian 
Lutheran churches stretching across 
the middle Atlantic states. Last aut- 
umn a Swedish Lutheran college in 
New Jersey raised half a million en- 
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dow.nent in small contribu- 
tions within a few weeks. 
Unfortunately the architec- 
ture of their churches and 
institutions, with some no- 
table exceptions, does not 
reflect in majesty, solidity, or 
serenity, the spirit of the 
rural medieval churches of 
Scandinavia. Many of them 
are American Mid-Victorian 
monstrosities. Perhaps we 
older Americans are more to 
blame than the Scandina- 
vians. Have we not preached 
Americanization so emphat- 
ically that we have terrified 
them into giving us our worst 
instead of their best? 

The Scandinavian “ col- 
onies” support a foreign 
language press in every dis- 
trict where they have thickly 
settled. A clean and sober 
press it is, serving the first 
generation with editorials 
about American institutions, 
parish news from “ home,” 
and the happenings of the 
‘colony.” Sometimes it fosters the 
talents of immigrating poets and nov- 
elists. In the second generation there 
is no need for such a press, for the 
Scandinavian adopts the English 
speech and American ways with aston- 
ishing facility. Sometimes he adopts 
us too soon to give us his best, sub- 
merging the fine individualism of the 
High North in the conformity of 
American mass life. 

Happily our painters of Scandina- 
vian parentage have not shaken off 
that love of vivid color or the sculptors 
the feeling for vigorous form that they 
inherited from the old country. Lie is 
painting our Gloucester fishermen, 
Sandzen our Kansas fields and Colo- 
rado canyons, Gutzon Borglum has 
moulded our most gripping interpreta- 
tion of Lincoln in a manner approved 
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even by the severer critics in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Out in Lindsborg, 
Kansas, the home of Sandzen, the 
Swedish farmers hold an annual festi- 
val in Easter week, where they sing 
Mandel’s Messiah, at the same time 
entertaining in their little town mu- 
sical pilgrims from distant states. 
Since the days of Jenny Lind our 
opera and concert stage has been en- 
riched by many Scandinavian artists 
and our folk music by the singing so- 
cieties which Scandinavians form 
wherever they congregate. 

Between wars over in Europe they 
do more thinking than we have time 
for here; and in “ Scandinavia ” they 
have no wars. Why do we not invite 
these people when they seek our citi- 
zenship to be true also to themselves 
and help us think out our problems? 





By Harriet V. Wishnieff 


A Review of the Works of 

Modern Seandinavian Writers 

Available in English to 
American Readers 


T is said that the happiest 
nations, like the happiest 
women—who shall say 

when a woman is happy?— 
leave no history. In both 
vases this is true only if one 
understands by history re- 
sounding exploits or perilous 
adventures. 

Scandinavia’s share in con- 

tinental political history 
during the past fifty years 





has been comparatively 
slight. Partly because of 


their geographical position 
and partly by choice these 
have remained on 
the periphery of European 
affairs. But their contribu- 
tion to the world’s social and 
literary history has _ been 
dazzling in its originality 

and influence. The artistic discovery 
of Scandinavia and Russia is perhaps 
the strongest one new element in Eu- 
rope’s literature of this century. 

For a long time it was a common- 
place to talk of the gloom of Scandi- 
navian literature. This was true in a 
measure of the writers of the nineties 
when literature the world was 
tinged by the fin de siécle spirit. But 
this conception is unfair to the modern 


countries 


over 


writers. A fresh breeze has blown 
through the over-heated rooms of 
thought, and we find in these newer 


writers a frankness, a simplicity, a 
tenderness, and an interest in the 
ordinary virtues of life that is com- 
mon to spirits as widely, different as 
Selma Lagerléi, aristocrat, and Nexo 
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demagogue. They are no gloomier 
than life itself, with its moments of 
brightness, its days of sadness, and its 
long stretches of grey evenness. The 
characters they describe are often of 
the humblest, but their relations to one 
another and their attitude toward life 
reveal qualities that reconcile one to 
mankind. Their dull, often 
existence is again and again illumined 
by flashes of rare beauty. 

Another vital trait that character- 
izes all these modern Scandinavian 
writers is an intense love of the land. 
It is not in the sense of patriotism or 
national pride, but of the earth as the 


sordid 


real center of existence. It is the 
steady, unchanging background 


against which all other activities are 

















set and which gives them significance. 

In this country, as was natural, we 
began with Bjérnson, Ibsen, and 
Strindberg. We were a little slower 
than Europe in receiving the newer 
writers, but we are making up for our 
delay by our enthusiasm. Not a sea- 
son goes by now without bringing us 
half « dozen or more books translated 
from the Scandinavian tongues. 

‘The publishers have used a nice dis- 
crimination and we now have available 
in English an unusually high propor- 
tion of the best that has been written 
in these countries. 

Knut Hamsun, the Norwegian, 
comes in fairness at the head of the 
newer generation. (The word newer 
must be qualified to mean in the sense 
of our acquaintance with him, for he 
is now a man of 64, and has been 
known throughout all Europe for 
years.) Eight years ago his first work 
“ Shallow Soil” appeared in English. 
Then followed “ Pan ” and “ Hunger,” 
but it was only in “ The Growth of the 
Soil,” the synthesis of Hamsun’s art, 
that we really comprehended his 
genius. ‘The Nobel Prize had formally 
established his reputation in 1920. 

“The Growth of the Soil” has a 
special meaning for us, a race of pio- 
There must be old settlers still 
living today to whom Isak’s struggles 
to make a home for himself on the un- 
touched mountainside would bring 
back vivid memories of their own past. 
War and have had their 
epies; we have here the epic of man’s 
triumph over nature. And in the end 
nature, like a woman, yields to her con- 
queror. 

In his struggles Isak recapitulates 
the history of the whole human race. 
It might be the beginning of the world. 
First he is alone, with only his bare 
hands, this man who does not even pos- 
sess a last name, and who comes no 
one knows whence. We follow his 
progress with breathless, impatient in- 


neers. 


conquest 
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terest, and each inch of land he wrests 
from the wilderness, each new lamb 
that comes to increase his fold is like 
a personal triumph. And one day a 
woman comes to him, hardly less mys- 
teriously than Eve to Adam. He has 
his sorrows, his disappointments and 
his doubts. There are moments in 
which Inger and the land, the two 
things he loves, fail him. But he keeps 
on, doggedly, silently, and in the end 
peace and satisfaction are his. The 
son who leaves the land and goes to 
the city loses himself. His neighbors 
who try to tear out the earth’s treas- 
ures to get rich quickly or who live as 
middlemen fail. Only Isak and the few 
who keep their lives attuned to the 
rhythm of nature achieve their ambi- 
tions. 

A part of Hamsun’s young manhood 
was spent in this country. He came 
here in the early eighties, and worked 
as a farm-hand, a street-car conductor 
in Chicago and a fisherman in New- 
foundland. He was disappointed at 
finding life as hard here as in Europe. 
And his countrymen were too busy do- 
ing what he later idealized in his 
masterpiece to encourage his literary 
efforts. Discouraged, and a little 
embittered, he returned to Norway 
in 1888, and was often at the point of 
starvation before he won himself a 
foothold in the literary world. He 
has told his own experiences in “ Hun- 
ger,” a book that causes actual physi- 
cal distress, so vividly are the suffer- 
ings and struggles of the young writer 
described. 

From Norway, too, is Johan Bojer 
who has become well-known here with 
his “* Power of a Lie ” and “ The Great 
Hunger.” But critics are of the 
opinion that his latest book “ The Last 
of the Vikings,” which is in a com- 
pletely different strain from his earlier 
novels, is the best thing he has done. 
It is a tale of the life of the fishermen 
in the Lofoten skerries, and reveals 
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Bojer as teller of tales rather than a 
moralist. 

The most recent translation from 
the Norwegian is Sigrid Undset’s 
“The Bridal Wreath.” This is the 
first volume of her great historical 
novel “ Kristin Lavransdatter.” It is 
a story of medieval Norway that is 
told in so human a fashion that the 
events it describes might be of today. 
The characters are drawn with such 
vividness and understanding that they 
have nothing of the remoteness and 
bewildering psychology of people of 
another age. Their life is natural, 
logical, and, though governed by dif- 
ferent ideals and conceptions, entirely 
comprehensible to us. One has the 
feeling that this is a work of great 
erudition, that the author is thor- 
oughly grounded in the history of the 
epoch, but this is apparent only in the 
sureness and ease of her handling. 

The first volume tells of the love of 
Kristin, the daughter of Lavran Bjér- 
gulfson, for Erlend Nikulaussén. This 
delicate, finely-bred girl of seventeen, 
so gentle and obedient, is another 
Juliet. She and Erlend fall passion- 
ately in love with each other almost at 
first sight. Though already betrothed 
to another, she defies everything that 
she may become the wife of her lover, 
this dashing Erlend, whose name was 
greater than his fame and whose sins 
were so many that he had for a long 
time been under the ban of the Church. 
But his love for Kristin is as great as 
hers for him, and they finally break 
down the barriers and win her father’s 
unwilling consent. And they are mar- 
ried, leaving one wondering whether 
they will live happily ever after, or 
whether, as Kristin fears, they have 
called down a curse upon themselves. 

Almost as moving as Kristin’s love 
for Erlend is the deep affection that 
exists between her and her father. One 
of the most touching passages in the 
book is the one in which her father 
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finally yields in his opposition to the 
marriage. Both Kristin and Lavran 
had passed strained unhappy months, 
the tender comradeship that had so 
long bound them together, broken. 
But one evening, after the winter of 
hunger, as they stand alone by the 
church door, her father, touched by 
her unspoken suffering, draws her to 
him. ‘“ He bent her head backwards, 
looked down into his daughter’s face, 
and then hid it again in his shoulder. 

*“ Jesus Kristus, little Kristin, are 
you so unhappy—?” 

“T think I shall die of it, father,” 
she said, her face pressed to him. 

She burst into weeping. But she 
wept because she had felt in his caress 
and seen in his eyes that now he was so 
worn out with pain that he could not 
hold out against her any more. She 
had overcome him.” 

The translation, it should be said in 
passing, is admirable. 

The two long novels of Martin An- 
derson Nexé, the Dane, “ Pelle, the 
Conqueror ” and “ Ditte ” were widely 
acclaimed here. In both of them 
Nexé voices his protest against the 
existing social and economic order, but 
the books’ charm and value, which are 
undeniable, do not lie in their ideology. 
This, though sincere, is not strikingly 
original. It lies in Nex6’s ability to 
create characters, and his skill in de- 
picting the life and ideals of the hum- 
blest. Though there is much that js 
profoundly sad and distressing in these 
books, they are not depressing. They 
are filled with a spirit of humanity and 
Christian charity. The poorest always 
manage to find a cup of coffee—the 
amount of coffee these Scandinavians 
consume is astonishing; one wonders 
that they ever close an eye!—for 
others more unfortunate than them- 
selves. Never have children been 
drawn with such love and tenderness; 
the childhood of Pelle with his old 


father Lasse is a masterpiece of ten- 























Martin Anderson Nexé 


and humor. Poor Ditte is 
the spirit of motherhood incarnate who 
lives as long as she can give, and when 
she has nothing left to give, loses the 
will to live. 

Much that Nexé has written in 
“Pelle, the Conqueror” is autobio- 
graphical. Like him, he spent his boy- 
hood in Bornholm, was apprenticed to 
a cobbler, and only when he was grown 
found a friend who helped him get an 
education, 

Another Dane whose work is just 
being introduced to Americans is Jo- 
hannes V. Jensen. He has a huge fol- 
lowing in his own country, and his 
history of civilization, “The Long 
Journey ” has been compared to “ The 
Growth of the Soil.” This praise 
seems to me unwarranted. “ Fire and 
Ice,” the first volume of “ The Long 
Journey ” which has just appeared, is 
the story of evolution built to fit the 
theory that the Garden of Eden was 
somewhere in Greenland. It is tire- 
some and unconvincing. Not a phe- 
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nomenon of life is left unaccounted for, 
but one remains skeptical. As in the 
explanation of the smile. Carl, who 
in the period while Fire was a God let 
it go out, and is in consequence an out- 
law, is frantic with hunger. In peril 
of his life, he skulks about the tribe 
in the hope of finding food, for the in- 
tense cold which has come over the 
world since the voleano Guning Api 
went out has killed or driven away 
all the animals. One day he sees a man 
wandering about, and for three days 
and nights he chases him with every 
intention and hope of eating him. 
When on the fourth morning the prey 
drops exhausted it proves to be a 
woman. “, . . their eyes met. All 
thought of murder died within him. 
She should surely live. 

* But he showed his teeth in a last 
vindictive feeling of what she had cost 
him in toil and longing . . . She 
too bared her teeth at his as though 
to bite—but neither of them bit. And 
that was the first smile.” 

A little further on the author re- 
marks that they were alone, “ the only 
human couple in the North, and thus 
arose monogamy.” 

Which leaves the reader speculating 
about what happened when more peo- 
ple came. 

Of all Scandinavian writers, Selma 
Lagerlof is perhaps dearest to us. We 
have known her longer than _ these 
others, and her genius is so appealing 
and unique. Her patrician elegance, 
her profound understanding of the 
human soul, her gift of language, 
which is apparent even in translation, 
and her great narrative power have 
rightly given her the fame of the first 
woman writer of these last fifty years, 
and perhaps of the whole nineteenth 
century. ‘Gésta Berling’s Saga,” 
“The Emperor of Portugallia ” and 
“ Jerusalem” are books that must 
form a part of every cultivated per- 
son’s mental library. 
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Her latest volume, “ The Outcast ” 
is in some ways a departure from her 
earlier style. The book has a thesis. 
It is a passionate protest against war. 
One is inclined to shy a little nowadays 
at books that point a moral, but this 
defect may well be pardoned here. It 
is done with such intuition, such mas- 
terly skill, that only at the very end 
does one realize the subtler import of 
what has gone before, which has in it- 
self been intensely interesting. It is a 
great symphony ; 
little isolated 
themes are intro- 
duced, repeated, 
now in a major, 
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Knut Hamsun. 


Recent Scandinavian 
Translations 


Growth of the Soil 
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of Charles XII, though told with great 
artistry and dramatic sense, are not 
satisfying. Charles XII is a national 
rather than an international hero. 
Occasionally there is a masterpiece 
like “The Stupid Swede,” but on 
the whole they are blurred and con- 
fusing. 

Sigfrid Siwertz’s “ Downstream” 
Which has just been published, in- 
stantly recalls Galsworthy’s “A Man 
of Property.” It is the history of 
the Selambs, a 
Swedish family of 
the better class, 
whose one _ ideal 
was getting on in 
the world. It is 
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One realizes Johannes V. Jensen. 
vith vivid clear- ney: Fire and Ice. 
, 7 , , : : Selma Lagerléf. The Outcast. Double- 
ness on reading day, Page & Co., 1920. 
this book how Verner von Heidenstam. The Charles 
: sate as Men, 2 vols. 
reseed sed ae vian Foundation, 1920. 


bridge since pre- 
War days. Little ™ 
by little, and un- 

consciously, we have grown calloused 
to crimes which nine years ago put 
even an unwilling offender beyond the 
pale. There have been too many fam- 
ines for cannibalism to seem to us the 
unforgivable sin. 

Another Swede, Verner von Heidens- 
tam, a contemporary of Selma Lager- 
lof, and the unnoticed recipient of the 
Nobel Prize in 1916, is represented in 
this country by two volumes of stories, 
“The Charles Men,” and _ several 
plays. Von Heidenstam is very pop- 
ular in his own country, and in the first 
rank of poets and novelists. But these 
stories, which deal with the adventures 
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Anderson Nexd. 
Conqueror, 2 vols. 
Ditte, Girl Alive; Ditte, Daughter 
of Man; Ditte, Toward the Stars. 
H. Holt, 1920-22. 
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Sigfrid Siwertz. Downstream. Knopf, 
1923. 
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highlight on sup- 
pressed desires, 
and childhood im- 
pressions. T he 
book has strength, 
the theme is han- 
dled in a skillful 
modern style, but 
= it is too simplified. 
= It lacks the vari- 
= ety, the dignity 
' and pathos of 
Galsworthy’s history of the Forsythe 
family’s decline and fall. It is too in- 
sistent in driving home one impression. 
The author does not bear in mind that 
Pollyanna all bad is just as tiresome 
as Pollyanna all good. 

There has not been space to mention 
the works of Gunnar Gunnarsson, the 
Icelander, Barbra Ring, Laurids 
Bruun, Svend Fleuron already trans- 
lated. We possess in English with few 
exceptions the best of modern Scandi- 
navian writings, and the popularity 
of these works shows how spiritually 
akin we of America are to these na- 
tions of the north. 


H. Holt, 1917. 


The Long Jour- 
Knopf, 1923. 




















Uncle Sam Fights » Alaska’s 





Witch 


Doctors 





By M. I. Bjornson 


The New Point Barrow Hospital, Farthest North Institution of Modern Science, 
is an Outpost of the Long Struggle Against the Black Art of 
the Shamans, the Medicine Men of the Eskimos 


years’ struggle to 


THIRTY 
conquer the black art of the 


Alaskan Shamans, the native 
medicine men, and bring to the 


Eskimos of the Arctic region of the 
North American continent the benefits 
of modern science, has resulted in the 
establishment of a fully equipped hos- 
pital at Point Barrow, the farthest 
north Alaskan settlement. 

The building of the hospital is a 
triumph over obstructing forces of 
nature. By rail, steamship and tiny 
trading schooners, the materials and 
the supplies essential for its operation 
were transported 2,600 miles into the 
northland—the last 890-mile leg of 
the journey made hazardous by storms 
and treacherous ice floes. Besides 
being the northernmost institution of 
its kind in the world, the Point Barrow 
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hospital can lay claim to serving the 
largest district, an area of approxi- 
mately 60,000 square miles, a bleak, 
barren wilderness storm-bound — nine 
months of the year by polar snow and 
ice and accessible only to dogteams 
and sledges. 

The project may be said to have 
had its inception with Sheldon Jack- 
son, missionary, student and explorer. 
In 1892, he introduced into Alaska 
the reindeer industry which has since 
become an important factor in the 
economic development of the Eskimos. 
Jackson died many years ago, but 
others continued his work, notably 
Princess Ccoeur-de-Bon (of the Good 
Heart), the daughter of one of his 
guides, whom he took to the United 
States and educated at Carlisle Uni- 
versity. 
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The inhabitants of the Point Bar- 
row district comprise six white men, 
two white women and about 450 Es- 
kimos. The institution is in charge 
of a skilled surgeon and a trained 
nurse, both whites, assisted by Princess 
Coeur-de-Bon (now Mrs. Arthur Eide, 
wife of a Norwegian missionary and 
explorer), as interpreter. The house- 
keeper and janitor are natives, as are 
the girl student nurses, 

The hospital cost $35,000 to build, 
and the expense of maintenance, about 
$20,000 a year, includes operation of 
a school of training for native nurses. 
Construction was begun in September, 
1920. The hospital was built entirely 
by native men under the guidance of a 
white carpenter and his assistant. It 
was completed last fall, although part 
use of the building was made in the 
spring of 1921, so urgent was the need 
for medical aid to the natives. 

This small northern outpost of 
science has one and a half stories and 
a basement. It houses a complete med- 
icine dispensary, an up-to-date surgery 
embodying all the necessary scientific 
equipment and appliances ; tubercular, 
maternity and general wards and iso- 





Old Eskimos suffering from tuberculosis taking a sun cure 





lation rooms, and has an _ ultimate 
capacity for seventy beds. 

Although the hospital has modern 
plumbing facilities, these can be used 
only for three months, during the brief 
summer. ‘The rest of the year every- 
thing outside the building is frozen, 
and Arctic sanitation presents a prob- 
lem for the ingenuity of the hospital 
staff. At all times water must be ob- 
tained by melting snow and boiling or 
sterilizing with electricity. Heating is 
accomplished by means of two hot-air 
furnaces. Light, sterilization of sur- 
gical instruments, and power are 
secured by electricity from a unit plant 
consisting of a gasoline engine, gen- 
erator and large capacity storage 
battery. 

The foundation of the building 
rests upon a glacial ice bed of unknown 
depth. Within the large basement there 
is a sub-basement containing the fur- 
naces, electric light plant and the 
store of perishable supplies. Insula- 
tion against the ice is provided by 
means of heavy timbers with alternat- 
ing layers of tar paper as filling. The 
floors consist of double layers of lum- 
ber with a layer of tar paper between. 
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FIGHTS ALASKA’S WITCH DOCTORS 
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From these Eskimo women nurses for the new hospital are recruited 


The walls are similarly constructed, 
with the addition of an extra layer of 
tar paper and a lining of wood pulp 
building board. 

The hospital must have on hand at 
all times a two-year supply of food 
and fuel, due to the fact that during 
some summers the ice does not go out 
of the Arctic Ocean and prevents ships 
from reaching Point Barrow. Mail is 
delivered overland once every month 
through the cooperation of the United 
States mail service and the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police of Canada. 
Thus stocks of essential medicines can 
be regularly replenished. 

The centuries-old antipathy of the 
Eskimos, the prejudices engendered 
by their Shamans, erect barriers diffi- 
cult to overcome. The dusky native 
dreads the surgeon’s knife as much as 
does his white brother, and tact must 
be used by the white managers of the 
hospital in dealing with the natives. 

Shortly after the hospital was 
opened, a young Eskimo hunter suf- 
fered a fractured leg while searching 
for seals upon the ice floes miles from 
shore. Alone, his only hope for succor 
being that he would be missed from the 
village and a search for him instituted, 
he seated himself upon the floe and 


packed ice about his broken leg. In 
this posture he lay for two days with 
great fortitude before he was found. 
When he was brought to the hospital, 
the surgeon inadvertently displayed a 
knife and assured the injured man his 
leg could be made as good as ever. The 
young hunter refused to permit the 
operation and insisted on being taken 
home. He will have a crooked leg the 
rest of his life. As the result of gossip 
started by the hunter’s parents, an 
exodus out of the district by his rela- 
tives, numbering two-score families, 
was planned and averted only by quick 
action on the part of the white resi- 
dents. One Eskimo family, who had 
a small child with a_ twisted foot, 
did leave, and was never heard from 
again. 

Contact with the natives, especially 
the more superstitious ones, is through 
Princess Ceeur-de-Bon, the interpreter. 
She has the full confidence of both the 
Eskimos and the whites. The daugh- 
ter of a chief and noted hunter, she is 
respected and obeyed. After complet- 
ing her education at Carlisle Uni- 
versity, she returned to her native land 
to devote her life to helping her people. 
Besides her tasks at the hospital, she 
answers sick calls. At all times, day 
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THE POINT 
BARROW 
HOSPITAL 


Farthest north 
outpost of medi- 
cal science 


or night, throughout the winter, her 
dogteam and sledge are kept ready, 
and when summoned, she hastily dons 
her furs and, alone, dashes away into 
the wilderness of ice and snow with her 
trusted dogs, answering a call perhaps 
fifty or a hundred miles away. For she 
is an Eskimo, and distance or the 
rigors of the Arctic climate mean noth- 
ing to her. 

So successful has been the Point 









PRINCESS 
CCEUR-DE-BON 
(of the Good Heart) 
She is an Alaskan na- 
tive, the wife of a Nor- 
wegian missionary and 
explorer, and plays an 
important part in minis- 
tering to the Eskimos. 
Educated at Carlisle 
University, she acts as 
interpreter between the 
American hospital staff 
and the — suspicious 
tribesmen. 
e is shown here 
with her two children. 


Barrow hospital during its brief tenure 
that a movement has been started to 
establish similar institutions along the 
tip of the North American continent, 
using the staff of native nurses grad- 
uated from the original hospital. Thus 
within a few years, it is hoped, all the 
natives of this remote part of the 
world will be freed from the influence 
of the witch doctors, to which super- 
stition has long subjected them, 
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ECONOMISTS AS JESTERS 


g.R. LEACOCK, the author of ““Nonsense Novels” and “Be- 
hind and Beyond” is not the only distinguished Professor 
of Political Economy who has the gift of seeing the ludi- 
crous side of life. Almost all of our journals of finance 
and economics are discussing the paper on ‘“The Stabili- 
zation of Currency,” which the Swedish Economist, Gustav Cassell, 
presented to the Convention of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at Rome. It is a very serious and highly technical document. 
The Manchester Guardian Commercial, of March 8th, publishes from 
his pen one of the most scathing, as well as the most amusing, criticisms 
of the economic policy of the Treaty of Versailles, which we have 
seen. While the radicals denounce that treaty as “‘shameless capital- 
ism, Prof. Cassell argues that its worst features are rank Bolshevism. 

Illiterate agitators against the established order and the learned 
authors of the economic clauses in the Treaty had in‘common the 
same misconception of the meaning and function of “money.” The 
diplomats babbled about billions on billions, he says, with no more 
comprehension of what “money” really is than the street corner 
orator: The Reparation Bill against Germany, he thinks, would 
have been fixed at a more workable figure, if the statesmen of the 
Entente had told exactly what commodities and services were to 
be demanded from Germany, how the German economic organiza- 
tion was to deliver them, and what effect such deliveries would have 
on the countries that received them. They talked of “money” as 
if it were something in a bank that could be transferred by writing 
a check. 

A second bit of Bolshevist loose-thinking, which was embodied in 
the Treaty, was that “conception of capital, which reveals itself in 
the idea that Germany could pay out of her accumulated capital.” 
It isno more absurd, according to Prof. Cassell, for a soap box agitator 
to advocate dividing up the great railroad station of Berlin for dis- 
tribution among the unemployed, than for the victorious nations to 
think that the wealth represented by that station can be turned into 
money to pay Reparations. 

“The third great mistake of the Versailles policy is the belief that 
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the payment of the indemnity can be furthered by an arbitrary 
alteration of the distribution of wealth in Germany.” If it were 
possible for the German Government to extract large sums for the 
payment of Reparations from the rich, by some method of leveling 
out the distribution of wealth, it would obviously be possible for any 
country, by the same method, to raise large sums for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of the masses. “By accepting such an idea 
the statesmen of the Allies have in fact put their name to the prin- 
cipal and most dangerous” plank in the Communist Platform. 

After pointing out that modern, or what he calls “evolutionary 
socialism” has outgrown this crude idea, Prof. Cassell writes: ‘“The 
Versailles policy on this point is a relapse into primitive socialism.” 

“A fourth way in which the Versailles policy has most clearly 
followed the lines of primitive socialism is in its disregard for private 
property.” While most of his criticism of the Versailles policy bears 
on the European victors, rather than on us, in this matter he hits 
our practice quite as hard as theirs. From his point of view the 
recent Act of Congress in regard to “‘Alien Property” is dangerous 
Bolshevism. 

The use of armed force to gain economic aims, he says, is typical 
of revolutionary communism, and even in this point the statesmen 
of the Allies adopted the policy of the Soviets. He ends his article 
with these biting sentences: “*. . . the display of violence to ex- 
tract money is a sort of Bolshevism in the international field not a 
bit better than the internal Bolshevism of Russia, of which statesmen, 
who like to call themselves protectors of private property and the 
social order, so violently complain.” 


+ + 
A REFERENDUM ON THE LEAGUE 








ORD ROBERT CECIL inquired many times during his 
visit as to the sentiment of this country on the League 
of Nations. And no one could answer him, save in the 
most general way, because no fair test of that sentiment 
had ever been made. Happily, the time has passed when 
anyone can be found with the temerity even to suggest that the seven 
million popular majority for President Harding was a vote against 
the League. The millions of pro-League Republicans who had fol- 
lowed former President Taft and other leaders in supporting Harding 
finally grew so restive in having their ballots considered as having 
been against the League, rather than for it, as they had been led to 
believe, that they brought to an end, once for all, this grotesque 
misrepresentation. 

But this does not help to find an answer to Lord Robert’s question. 
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And that is an answer in which the whole country is beginning to 
be interested. Because of this widespread interest OUR WORLD 
is greatly privileged to have an article in this issue, that presents a 
plan for finding an answer to the question. The article is by Mr. 
Alfred Lucking of Detroit, a leader of the Michigan bar, who has 
formulated the plan for a national referendum by mail on the League 
of Nations. OUR WORLD believes the plan is sound and that it 
should have the immediate support of everyone who wants this 
greal human question of the League taken out of party politics and 
settled before the presidential campaign of 1924. 

This plan should at once challenge the support of such staunch 
advocates of the referendum as Senators Johnson, LaFollette and 
Borah. And it seems inconceivable that the advocates of the League 
should withhold their support. 

One of the strong points in favor of Mr. Lucking’s plan is the 
provision that four or five months should be given for the full presen- 
tation of all the issues involved in the League decision before the 
country would vote on it. Here at last is a clear-cut proposal to 
have the sentiment of the country on this transcendent issue deter- 
mined solely on its merits, free from both political issues and personal 
candidacies. While the result of the referendum would be advisory 
only, it would represent public opinion, and public opinion in a 
democracy ultimately gains its ends. 


+ + 
BIG BUSINESS ON THE RUHR 














HE official explanation offered by the French Government 
for the occupation of the Ruhr is that it is an attempt 
to collect Reparation, to force the German Government 
to reorganize its finances and to assure larger payments 
than in the past. 

There can be no question that the French are in desperate need 
of money to balance their budget and to meet the extraordinary 
expenses of rebuilding the devastated districts. But there is one 
school of commentators, who maintain that this official explanation 
is a smoke screen to hide a titanic struggle between two groups of 
Big Business—the Kohlensyndikat in Germany, and the Comité des 
Forges in France. The first controls coal, the second iron, and the 
steel industry depends on the coordination of fuel and ore. According 
to this theory, the only point at issue is whether the larger share 
of the profits from the steel industry of Rhineland shall go to the 
German Coal Barons or to the French Metal Trust. This theory is 
based on the thesis of Karl Marx that history can be interpreted in 
terms of economic motives. 
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Certain anti-French writers in this country and England—and in 
Germany—are making a great point of the fact that M. Poincaré was 
at one time attorney for the Comité des Forges, but they neglect to 
mention that Herr Cuno, the German Chancellor, has been and still 
is even more closely associated with the big Captains of Industry 
in Germany. 

The proverbial pot did not advance its case by calling the kettle 
black. Any Reichskanzler, who was worth his salt, would do his 
utmost to protect the interests of the greatest of German industries. 
Any French Premier, even if he had never received a fee from the 
Steel Mills, would work for their increased prosperity. There has 
been no appreciable difference in the attitude of Republican and 
Democratic Administrations in this country in the defense of our 
commercial interests. It was under President Taft that our Marines 
were sent to Nicaragua, and they have been kept there by succeeding 
Administrations. 

The trouble with the economic interpretation of the Ruhr episode 
is that it is too simple. On the whole—although there are some ex- 
ceptions—Big Business works for a peaceful settlement of such con- 
troversies. Destruction is not profitable. Neither the Kohlensyn- 
dikat nor the Comité des Forges can do business, if production is stopped 
in the Ruhr. They are both losing heavily in the present circum- 
stances, and les affaires sont les affaires. If there were no other 
interests involved in this controversy than quarrels between business 
men, a settlement would have been reached before this. 


so + 
HOW IT LOOKED ON THE SPOT 














HE return of the American troops from the Rhine has 
| brought home many officers, who on various liaison as- 
signments or as “unofficial observers,” have been in close 
contact with Allied and German officials, on the spot. 
There are many points on which officers, returning from 
the heart of the controversy, are agreed. 

First of all, they are very definitely friends of France. In spite of 
any aggravating disputes with French officials and frequent differ- 
ences of opinion as to policy, they have kept their tempers and their 
friendship for France intact. They are familiar with the desperate 
difficulties the French must overcome, and, if our officers do not 
always share the animosities and fears of the French, they under- 
stand them. 

They are practically unanimous in believing that the French have 
made a tragic mistake in going into the Ruhr. They do not think 
there is much hope of its resulting in a satisfactory solution of the 
French difficulties, and is much more likely to intensify them. 
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Most of them are convinced that there has been a great—and very 
hopeful—politieal revolution in Germany; that the encouragement 
and consolidation of Constitutional Democracy in Germany offers 
France a fairer prospect for the future than any military operation 
or policy of alliances. The young Republic, while still weak, often 
stupid and sometimes “‘wrong,”’ is the only chance they see for a 
pacified Europe and they condemn the occupation of the Ruhr—as 
they do many other details of French policy—because it increases the 
difficulties of the Republicans. 

Their hardest task, during the years they have been in exile on 
the Rhine, has been to explain to their colleagues—to try to justify 

our refusal to help straighten out the mess left by the War. They 
believe that with. a little co-operation on our part, a willingness to 
accept some responsibilities in peace, we could have prevented this 
crisis in the Ruhr. 

While realizing that Big Business—on both sides of the Rhine 
is speculating heavily on the outcome of the Ruhr struggle, none of 
these officers believes that this is a sufficient explanation of the 
matter. There is less agreement among them when they try to tell 
what motive really is back of the French policy. 

Some believe that it is a consciously thought out plan—as is known 
to have been the case with General Mangin, the first French Com- 
mander on the Rhine—to dismember Germany and create a buffer 
state of the Rhineland. Others say it is an equally conscious plan 
to smash the industrial unit of the Ruhr, to put it out of business 
for a generation, so that Germany, even if stronger numerically than 
France, will be industrially disarmed. Still others say that the real 
issue is a struggle for power between France and Britain—a struggle 
which by chance is being fought out on the prostrate body of Ger- 
many. The motive of France, according to this theory, is not fear 
of Germany, but of Anglo-American Imperialism. 

Some of them—and they seem to us the wisest—refuse to accept 
any one simple motive. They say there is some truth in all these 
explanations. In some individuals, one motive predominates, in 
others a confused group of motives, but all push France towards 
policies which do not lead towards peace. It is French uncertainty 
for the future that they emphasize most. Fear of a financial break- 
down, fear of German industrial competition, fear of German revenge, 
tear of Anglo-Saxondom. 

These observers, who take this view, are not inclined to blame 
Poincaré or any individual—or even the Chamber of Deputies. Their 
long residence in France has brought them into touch with so many 
individual Frenchmen and women, who feel this way, that they 
speak of “‘a folk movement,” a wave of popular emotion—a reflex 
of fear—that would overthrow any Premier or any Deputy who 
opposed it. 
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Those who take this view are not optimistic about the near future. 
Even if some temporary solution is found to the Ruhr controversy, 
the same hostility would break out again in some other direction. 
It will take a long time, in their opinion, before France can be ex- 
pected to take an attitude of reconciliation. The wounds of these 
recent years still bleed. And added to the terrors and horrors of the 
War, there has been for France the disillusion of desertion by her 
allies. We were the first to turn away from her, to change from 
comrades in arms to creditors. 

Intensely as these American officers disapprove of the invasion of 
the Ruhr, they have no hostility towards France. They are much 
more critical of our own policy. They do not believe that there can 
be any real peace in Europe until France is relieved of the fears that 
haunt her—fears of financial collapse, fears of a restored Germany 
—of an Anglo-Saxon hegemony. Under the best of circumstances 
it will take time to give the French that feeling of security, without 
which it is idle to expect her to be a good citizen of a peaceful world. 
But in the opinion of these observers, that is all the more reason to 
begin. Our job will not be even well started before we have done all 
in our power to relieve France of any reasonable fear. And there is 
nothing reassuring or helpful in our present aloofness. 
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THE LEAGUE IDEA IN SOUTH AMERICA 


aioy7eisl is too soon to discuss what will result from, the} Pan 

' American Conference in Chile, but before it opened we 

were told some of the things that will not happen. There 

&) will be no coquetting with the League of Nations, nor 
with anything that sounds like it. 

Anyone familiar with such international gatherings knows that it 
is a great asset to have well trained corps of secretaries. We had 
to extemporize a Secretariat for the Arms Conference, and among 
other inconveniences, it took us months to get proper translations 
of the proceedings for the French Government. 

Sefior Edwards, the Chief of the Chilean Delegation, who is re- 
sponsible for the smooth operation of the Conference, had been 
President of the League of Nations Assembly in Geneva last Septem- 
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ber. Impressed by the rapid and exact’work of the Secretariat of the 
League—there never has been a body of men with so much experience 
in arranging and operating International Conferences—he asked them 
to lend him a few experts to organize the Secretariat of this Pan 
American Conference. 

Some of the more rabid enemies of the League in this country be- 
came so excited at the terrible things that might happen to us, if 
these young gentlemen from Geneva were allowed to manipulate 
or spy upon a Pan American Conference that they dashed down to 
Washington to save the country. They boast that they succeeded 
in frightening Mr. Hughes so thoroughly that the Chileans were given 
to understand that if they persisted in this — at efficiency, our 
Government would consider it an unfrie ndly act 

A less ludicrous, but more serious example ‘of this hysterical attitude 
of the Administration at the bare mention of the word “Le sague,’” Was 
the cavalier treatment of the suggestion of President Brum of Uru- 
guay to strengthen the Monroe Doctrine by making it Pan American. 
This is the best-established of all our foreign policies. It is impossible 
to see any reason for objecting to the rallying of the other American 
Republics to the same statement of principles. 

However, President Brum believes in the organization of the na- 
tions on a permanent and effective basis, and made further proposals 
for discussing at Santiago the creation of a League of American 
Republics. If we can believe the press reports, it seems that the 
Secretary of State was frightened at the proposal, which might sound 
to the Senate like an “involvement,” and word went out that, in 
spite of the work done by Blaine and Root to consolidate the Pan 
American Union, this Administration would object to the discussion 
of the Uruguayan proposal. 

An Imperialistic Secretary of State, who was bent on keeping the 
Latin American countries in an inferior position, would work to defeat 
any proposal which meant treating them on a plane of equality, but 
he would not—if he were astute—allow it to appear that he was 
afraid to have the matter discussed. 

The incident is unfortunate, because there are already too many 
people in South America who dislike our brusque manners. President 
Brum has been one of our most loyal friends. He is too level-headed 
to go over to our enemies because of this snub, but we can hardly 
expect that he and his friends will not resent _it. 
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that leads to ACTION. 


Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
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really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 
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What Would YOU Do About It? 


ALIEN MINORITIES 


Action Question I 
HAT would YOU do about alien 


minorities ? 

In the new map of Europe there 
are very few countries which do not 
include within their frontiers groups 
of people who would prefer to be cit- 
izens of some other country. 

Perhaps Poland is the best example. 
In the Corridor to the Sea, all along 
the Western frontier, there are Ger- 
mans, who object to being governed 
by Poles, just as much as the Poles 
used to object to German domination. 
In the North Eastern territory there 
are whole villages which think of them- 
selves as Lithuanians and are—to say 
the least—disloyal subjects. In the 
South East—the territory that used 
to be Austrian Galicia—there are 
more Ukrainians than Poles. And we 
came very near a new war over the 
tangle of races in Upper Silesia, the 
South Western corner of Poland. 

Poland is not the only country ren- 
dered restless and uneasy by alien mi- 
norities. Czecho-Slovakia has a very 
difficult German problem. In Yugo- 
Slavia—besides the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, who are not always over 
friendly—there are in Macedonia whole 
communities that very passionately 
prefer to be Bulgars. Rumania has 
a turbulent Hungarian minority quite 
as capable of making trouble for the 





new Greater Rumania as the Ruma- 
nian minority used to do when under 
what they called “the Hungarian 
Yoke.” Italy has acquired a large 
number of unwilling Austrian subjects 
in the Tyrol and Slavs around Trieste. 
Alone of the countries of Europe 
that had a chance to grab, the Danes 
refused to accept territories whose in- 
habitants did not want to be Danes. 
What would YOU do about this 
problem? For instance—to bring the 
question home—whom would you let 
decide the question of Philippine Inde- 
pendence? Ought we to decide for 
them? Ought the Filipinos to decide 
for themselves? Or would you refer 
such a question to an International 
Court or Board of Arbitration? 
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Recent MaGazine ARTICLEs: 

Where the League Keeps Peace. Sarah 
Wambaugh. ies Wortp, March, 1923, 
pp. 46-52. 

The League of Nations Official Journal con- 
tains reports and debates on specific 
questions of minorities. (To be found 
in the largest libraries.) 

A League of Nations, an unofficial pamph- 
let magazine published bi-monthly by the 
World Peace Foundation, contains sum- 
maries of League proceedings, on minori- 
ties, etc. (To be found in most libraries.) 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE: 

Harrison, F. B. The cornerstone of Philip- 
pine Independence. Century, 1922. 

Russett, C. E. The Outlook for the Philip- 


pines. Century, 1922. 
Puetps, E. M., ‘editor. University De- 
baters Annual, 1921-1922. Wilson, 1922. 


(Independence for the Philippines, pp. 
158-204.) 

Philippine Press Bureau, Washington, D. 
C. Publications sent gratis. 





What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of the Institute of International Information 


Capital of Ukraine 


In connection with bringing the maps in a 
text book up to date we are very anxious to 
find out what the present capital of Ukraine 
is. I have seen it stated that Kharkov was 
made the provisional capital, but whether it 
has become the real capital in place of Kiev 
I have not been able to ascertain. If you have 
any information on this subject which you 
could conveniently send me, I should be very 
grateful 


[EV is the real capital of Ukraine. 

It is also true that some of the 

administrative offices are at present 

located at Kharkov, but the capital 
still remains in the other city. 


Control of the Saar 


_Is it true that France is in control of the 
Saar Basin? 


HE government of the Saar 
region is in the hands of a com- 
mission of five appointed by the 
League of Nations Council. France 
owns the output of the mines of that 
region in payment for the mines that 





were destroyed by the Germans in the 
northern part of that country. The 
Saar region is in the French Customs 
Union so that the product of these 
mines can pass into France free. 
Flags of Nations 

I wrote some time ago to the State Depart- 
ment, Washington, for information by which 
I could identify the flags of the different coun- 
tries. They wrote me that they were sending 
my letter to the United States Navy Depart- 
ment. Since then I have heard nothing of my 
request. Can you give me any information 
upon this matter? 


E think that if you consult the 

Daily Telegraph’s Victory 
Atlas of the World, plates 1 and 2, 
you will find the information you de- 
sire. This atlas has been received by 
us lately, and gives pictures of the 
flags of the principal European, Amer- 
ican, Asiatic, and African nations. It 
is published for the Daily Telegraph 
by Geographia, Limited. The New 
York address of this company is 1463 
Broadway, at Forty-Second Street. 
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GERMANY CONTINUES TO BLOCK FRANCE 


a TER three months of military occupation Germany’s ob- 
| stinate opposition was still keeping France from getting 
productive results from the seizure of the great industrial 
region of the Ruhr Valley. French claims that the railway 
service was being restored and that large shipments of 
coal and coke were being secured were discounted by the reports of 
American witnesses. According to an American Rhineland official of 
unquestionable authority, just returned from the Ruhr zone, this was 
the situation: The railways were still practically paralyzed, except for 
a small number of trains running under military guard; most of the 
coal mine output secured under the compulsion of the Allied troops 
was piled up at the pitheads; the Ruhr mines and industries were still 
disorganized by intermittent strikes of the German workers; food 
supplies were being distributed by motor trucks to the population. 
The deadlock had developed into a bitter test of will power be- 
tween France and Germany, with each measuring keenly the extent 
of industrial damage inflicted on the other. Germany attempted to 
present protests and new proposals by filing them with the United 
States Government at Washington; but Secretary Hughes of the 
Department of State pigeonholed them without forwarding or pub- 
lishing them. France declared that only direct proposals from the 
German Government would be considered. An accord on sharper 
coercive measures by Belgium and France was announced after a 
conference of the Premiers. Sir Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the 
ixchequer, declared Great Britain ready to mediate when desired. 
Germany sought an international conference including the United 
States. France seemed to be gaining in the fight for compromise. 
Some color was given to rumors that new definitions of terms for 
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The Current Chapter of World History 


an agreement were being worked out on both the French and Ger- 
man sides by the visits of M. Loucheur of France to London, and of 
Herr Stinnes of Ge srmany to Rome during the convention of the 
International Chamber of Commerce to discuss fresh proposals. 


ss > 
TURKEY PLAYS AMERICA AGAINST THE ALLIES 








sation by suddenly ratifying the “Chester concession”’ for 
the building of railways and exploitation of resources in 
Asia Minor by an American development company. This 
news bids fair to make the resumption of parleys at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, between the Allies and Turkey, over terms 
for a Near East treaty, one of the liveliest peace conferences that 
has recently been held. The American concession, for which Admiral 
Colby M. Chester has been negotiating since the time of the Roosevelt 
administration, conflicts with claims of Great Britain, France and 
Italy. For instance, it includes the Mosul oil fields, now held by 
British troops in the kingdom of Irak. France declared the grant 
an “unfriendly act.’ Interest in the discussion of it and the attitude 
of the United States is likely to eclipse all other topics at Lausanne. 
Allied and Turkish delegates were to take up Turkey’s counter-pro- 
posals sent from Angora when the National Assembly refused the 
terms of the treaty drafted in the recent interrupted conference. 
Turkey asked for different boundaries, reciprocity in special legal 
status for nationals engaged in trade, freedom from Council control 
in administration of the Ottoman debt, and separation of economic 
clauses from the rest of the treaty for independent discussion. 
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REMIER POINCARE of France 
admitted in an address before the 
Chamber of Deputies that the system 
of * productive guarantees ” was fail- 
ing in the Ruhr in the face of German 
non-cooperation in working mines and 





Premier Poincaré of France and his policy in 
the Ruhr mines, as pictured by Simplicissimus 
of Germany 


forests and refusal to buy export 
licenses. The French Government 
started a policy of seizing cash fines 
for property damages caused by Ger- 
man obstruction, reinforced the troops 
in the Ruhr to suppress disorders and 
follow up German Nationalist agita- 
tors, and under a vote of the Rhine- 
land Commission seized state-owned 
vineyards and wine stocks and other 
German property assigned by the 
peace treaty as security for repara- 
tions. In a new attempt to force reg- 
ular operation of the Ruhr railways, 
the Allies began to expel from the 
region railwaymen and officials refus- 
ing to work. Deportations of entire 
families were reported to be increasing 
throughout the Rhineland. 

A serious clash between French sol- 
diers and German workers at the 
Krupp plant in Essen resulted in the 
deaths of some ten and the wounding 
of about thirty more persons in the 
crowd around the factory. The 
French arrested four Krupp directors 
and held them in prison for trial on 
charges of complicity. The workers 
at the plant struck in sympathy. 

Germany maintained the Ruhr 
opposition by sending in large credits 
in paper currency to the officials and 
the Coal Syndicate, some of which the 
French seized. German tactics on the 
railways were to pull workers out in 
successive strikes at strategic points, 
the settlement of one being followed by 
another so that important lines were 
paralyzed. Switches were broken and 
canals bombed in attempts to stop 
transport of coal and coke. The Ber- 
lin Cabinet, under Chancellor Cuno, 
supported by all parties except the 
Monarchists and Communists, stood 
firm in the policy of passive resistance 
to the French demands until satisfied 
by promises of withdrawal. Foreign 
Minister Rosenberg proposed media- 
tion and an investigation by an inter- 
national economic commission, 
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4 Business Program for Peace 
MERICA’S proposal for 
world economic con- 
ference to develop a program 
for reconstruction was 
adopted with few modifica- 
tions by the delegates to the 
the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce 
in Rome. The plan included 
the following main points: 
(1) War settlement Ger- 
many must pay to the extent 
of her capacity, and fron- 





convention of 


tiers must be made 
(2) Debts—the integrity of 
obligations must be 
tained; but must be 
adjusted to ability to pay, 
while budgets must be bal- 
anced and military expenses 
must be cut down; (3) Loans 

an end of the inflation of 
currencies and the establish- 
ment of national 
financing must precede any 
arrangement of international credits; 
(4) Exchange—a real gold basis for 
currencies must be established, and 
artificial stabilization of money rates 
was regarded as dangerous. 

Other important actions taken by 
the convention were the adoption of 
resolutions against shipping discrimi- 
nation between nations in cargo and 
passenger transport and for national 
support for commercial development of 
aviation, and a railway program 
advocating operation under private 
initiative, uniform track gauges and 
equipment, abolition of delays at 
frontiers, formation of a permanent 
international transport commission, 
and construction of a channel tunnel 
connecting England with the conti- 
nent. American-resolutions on pro- 
duction in trade and industry were 
passed unanimously, including econ- 
omy in development, no limitation on 
individual output, individual incentive 
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KNOW ME, DOVIE? 


PM PEACE!” 


Le Rire of France sums up the situation in Europe 


through rewards based on comparative 
output, government encouragement of 
industry by methods of taxation, se- 
curity in exceptional carnings, guar- 
antees of private ownership, and decla- 
rations against unfair competition. 

Willis H. Booth of New York and 
Los Angeles, California, was chosen as 
the new President of the International 
Chamber. 


MERICA’S RHINE ARMY 
BILL is to be paid in twelve an- 

nual instalments of $20,000,000 each, 
under an agreement finally reached in 
Paris between representatives of the 
Allies and the United States. An 
amount of about $15,000,000 was de- 
ducted by mutual agreement from the 
total claim, on account of German 
payments in kind since the armistice, 
leaving a balance of $240,000,000 to 
be met from future German repara- 
The Allies consented to a 


tions. 
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which has been under Polish 











administration. The line be- 
tween Poland and Russia as 
approved is that of a 192] 
treaty signed between the 
two nations at Riga, while 
that between Poland and 
Lithuania is the one granted 
recently by the League of 
Nations. Lithuania has pro- 
tested against the award. 
Both countries were mobiliz- 
ing troops near Vilna, al- 
though up to last reports 
hostilities had been avoided. 
UNITED STATES 
League and World Court Issues 
ORD ROBERT CE- 
CIL’S speaking tour as 
a British advocate of the 
League of Nations and Pres- 











“I GUESS PLL READ IT AGAIN” 


Kirby in the New York World summarizes the League 


situation in the United States 
priority for the American claim 
against future German payments, not 
to exceed one-fourth of the total of 
such payments for the first four years. 
In case of a moratorium for Germany, 
no payments to the United States for 
the costs of the army of occupation 
are to be made. The United States 
dropped its contention for a redivision 
and a share of past gold payments 
from Germany which have been dis- 
tributed among the Allies. Satisfac- 
tion was generally expressed over the 
agreement, the Allies considering that 
it gives the United States a new di- 
rect interest in making Germany pay 
war damages. 


OLAND’S BOUNDARIES on the 
ast and north were confirmed by 

the Allied Council of Ambassadors, 
giving Poland the Vilna district which 
has been disputed with Lithuania and 
also the district of eastern Galicia 


ident Harding’s perseverance 
in his proposal that the 
United States join the Worid 
Court led to a marked revival 
of interest in the whole question of co- 
operation with the League, on the part 
of both supporters and opponents. 
Former Justice John H. Clarke of 
Ohio, opening a new non-partisan 
drive, asserted that the League would 
be the issue of 1924. Senator Pepper 
of Pennsylvania, heretofore an antag- 
onist of the League, came out in favor 
of membership if the provisions of the 
Covenant calling for use of force were 
eliminated and the League was left as 
an agency for conference and media- 
tion. Senator Capper of Kansas, 
closely in touch with the farmers, 
spoke out for membership in the World 
Court and for more active cooperation 
to restore Europe. Senator Borah of 
Idaho stated that he favored a World 
Court, but of a different kind. Mean- 
while Senator Johnson of California 
was in Europe gathering ammunition 
for a campaign against closer relations 
with Europe and the League. 




















Chief Justice Loder of the World 
Court declared that the tribunal would 
welcome the United States and that it 
would not be necessary to join the 
League to participate in the Court. 
Senator Willis of Ohio predicted that 
the new Senate would favor member- 
ship for America. 


DEBT SETTLEMENTS with 
Italy, Finland and Czecho-Slovakia 


were reported as definitely in prospect, 


following the lines of the funding 
agreement with Great Britain. A first 


British payment of $4,128,085 was 
made, bringing the total for funding 
down to $4,600,000,000. The Ameri 
can war damage claims against Ger- 
many the Mixed 
Commission in Washington as a total 
of over a billion dollars, an amount 
exceeding the value of all Germany’s 


were announced to 


currency. 


OIL RIGHTS became a 
subject of active controversy 
between the United States 


and Great Britain and Hol- 


land. The occasion was the 


denial of oil land lease as- 
signments to the Roxana 


Petroleum Company, a Dela- 
ware corporation controlled 
by the Royal Dutch-Shell 
combine. The Federal Trade 
which 
backed up by Secretary 
Hughes, declared after an 
extensive investigation, that 
British, Dutch and French 
companies discriminate 
against American companies 
in foreign fields. Therefore 
the policy was announced of 
denying foreign companies 
equal rights with American 


Commission, was 


WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 
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a fleet with guns outranging those of 
our navy, battle maneuvers of our fleet 
in the Pacific showed. The land de- 
fences were demonstrated to be inad- 
equate to make the canal safe. The 
main naval conclusions were that bat- 
teries should be mounted on Toboga 
Island off the western entrance, with 
range equal to that of any navy, and 
cruisers, submarines and _ airplanes 
added. 

The tests bore a relation to the con- 
troversy over raising the angle of the 
guns on thirteen of our battleships to 
increase their range. An appropriation 
of $6,500,000 was made to do this, on 
the plea that Great Britain was doing 
it. British Admiralty denials and evi- 
dence forced Secretary Hughes to re- 
tract this statement; but the Navy 
Department was considering carrying 
out the changes on the ships notwith- 





companies in this country. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


could easily be destroyed by 


JOHN BULL IN THE DARDANELLES 


“That’s a bad-looking new moon,’ Kladderadatsch of 
Germany imagines him saying as he looks at the crescent 
of the new Turkey 
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standing, under the Washington naval 
armaments limitation treaty, claiming 
British and Japanese battleships out- 
range ours by 3,000 to 5,000 yards. 
France was increasing the range of 
her ships by raising the angle of guns. 


PROHIBITION caused a slight 
dispute with Great Britain, which ob- 
jected to an American condition 
against the use of purchased ships for 
rum running. The British contention 
was that the United States could not 
control use after sale. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Bonar Law in Trouble with Labor 


ROUBLES continue to multiply 
for the Conservative Cabinet un- 
der Prime Minister Bonar Law, and its 
term of office is not expected to be 
long. The Ministry was forced to 
yield to the Labor party opposition 
on the point of investigation of the 
needs of ex-service men, after a Labor- 
ite attack in the course of which the 
House of Commons was treated to the 
unprecedented spectacle of a complete 
interruption of business by an uproar- 
ious demonstration with Socialist mem- 
bers singing “ The Red Flag.” 

Philip Snowden, a Socialist leader 
in the Labor opposition, created a sen- 
sation by introducing a bill declaring 
the capitalist system a failure and fav- 
oring land nationalization. 

A setback for the Laborites 
seen in an Anglesea election, where the 
Lloyd George and Asquith Liberals 
united for the first time and won. 

Serious industrial difficulties were 
threatened by strikes and lockouts 
over wages and hours, disputes between 
the mining, railway, building and farm 
workers and their employers. In all 
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some 700,000 workers were affected. 
The Agricultural Tribunal, in a re- 
port on the farm industry, favored a 
measure of tariff protection. 

A favorable sign in the British situ- 
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ation was a budget surplus and plans 
for reducing the tax burden. 

The House of Lords cut its member- 
ship to 300. There are now 726 peers, 
of whom about 200 are active. 

British military authorities voiced 
alarm over the development of French 
air power. They pointed out that 
France had 140 air squadrons as 
against 10 for Great Britain, which is 
now building powerful new airplanes 


and dirigibles. 


RELAND was brought nearer to 
final peace under the Free State by 
the capture of several republican rebel 
leaders. These included Liam Lynch, 
the republican army head, who died 
later of wounds received in fighting, 
Count Plunkett, Mary McSwiney and 
Countess Markiewicz. The hunt for 
Eamonn De Valera, the chief of the 
republicans, was being pushed. Order 
was gradually being re-established, de- 
spite sporadic raids; the courts and 
railways were functioning better ; taxes 
were beginning to be collected ; and the 
people showed a mood of more confi- 
dence. The Pope’s delegate, Monsig- 
nor Luzio, sent to Ireland to investi- 
gate the situation, offered to mediate 
between the two sides. 

The Free State budget of £42,000,- 
000 assigned about one-fourth for the 
army, another fourth for damages, and 
about one-tenth for education. 


CANADA signed a fisheries treaty 
with the United States, for the first 
time concluding such an agreement 
without a ratifying signature by an 
official of the Foreign Office in London. 


AUSTRALIA, in her new govern- 
ment, has not included the Labor 
party in the Cabinet, as earlier news 
reports indicated. The coalition un- 
der Premier Bruce, later advices show, 
took in the Nationalist and Country 
parties. 

















SOUTH AFRICA defeated woman 
suffrage by a vote of 56 to 55 in the 
Union Parliament, after a sharp de- 
bate which pointed to a quick resump- 
tion of the fight. 


INDIA disturbed the 
doubling of the salt tax by an act of 
the Viceroy, Lord Reading, after the 
Legislative Assembly had rejected the 
measure. The Nationalists continued 
to agitate the question of non-cooper- 
ation with the Councils, organized to 
supplement the Assembly, which split 
the recent National Congress at Gaya. 


was over 


EUROPE 
France Cuts Down Her Army 
A RMY SERVICE was reduced to 
4 18 months compulsory training, 
half of the pre-war term, by Parlia- 
The 


was estimated to cut the army one 





mentary action. new program 
fourth, giving 650,000 men, of whom 
$50,000 would be in Europe. 
A favorable report on the Washington 
naval limitation treaty was also made 
to the Chamber of Deputies by a spe- 
cial committee, based on condition of 
German observation of the Versailles 
treaty. Premier eXx- 
pected to favor ratification with reser- 
vations regarding the permanency of 
the naval ratio after 1936. The chair- 
the Senate committee 
advocated a new conference for aboli- 


about 


Poincaré was 


man of naval 
tion of all navies. 

The French budget remained un- 
balanced, although frances recovered 
value somewhat in a forced movement 
on the exehanges. Prices continued 
and the situation in the metal 
industries was reported growing worse 
under the failure of the 
Ruhr occupation to produce fuel. 


to rise: 


continued 


BELGIUM announced an internal 
loan of one billion franes for recon- 
struction, in view of the stoppage of 
German reparations, 
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Germany Fights Her Monarchists 
RRESTS of royalist plotters 
brought to light indications of a 
widespread conspiracy to overthrow 
the republican government, on the 
part of secret military orders organ- 
ived supposedly to fight the Com- 
Minister of the Interior 
Severing gave the alarm in the Reichs- 
tag. Several chiefs of 
German Liberty Party were arrested; 
and Gen. Ludendorff, the war Chief 
of Staff, was implicated. Excitement 
ran high; and the Bavarian-Saxon 
frontier was closed to prevent a con- 





munists. 


the so-called 


flict between monarchist and com- 
munist organizations. 
The government budget showed a 


deficit o1 trillion marks. 
Bankruptcies of business firms were in- 
creasing under the pressure of the in- 
dustrial crisis caused by the Ruhr 
occupation and the steady increase of 


over seven 


the paper currency and the floating 


debt. Many factories were running on 
part time; prices were mounting 


dizzily ; and privation among the mid- 
dle class and wage workers was shown 
by special advices to be very great. 
The 200,000,000 gold mark loan of- 
fered by the Reichsbank was closed 
with only one-fourth subscribed; un- 
derwriting banks were responsible for 
an equal amount. German cash bal- 
ances in the United States were in- 
creased to finance supply purchases. 


AUSTRIA was reported to be im- 
proving her financial condition fur- 
ther under the advice of a League 
Commissioner from Holland; and it 
was expected that she might apply 
secon for an American loan. 


lralv Pushes on with Reforms 





| gpreiept and his Fascisti gov- 
pA ernment continued the drive for 
internal economies. Some 600 courts 
abolished. The Ministry was 


were 
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considering terms for turning over the 
railways to private operation on a 
basis of leases at 7% interest and divi- 
sion of all other profit. A thirty-year 
compact with Poland on oil resources 
was concluded. A “land militia ” was 
sanctioned, to develop agriculture and 
enforce laws affecting it. Savings 
bank deposits were on the increase. 

In a curious declaration, Mussolini 
asserted that “ men have grown tired 
of liberty ” and that an era of oligar- 
chical rule by strong leaders is replac- 
ing liberal democracy. 


SPAIN was roused to a high pitch 




















1922 
RUSSIA’S REVOLUTION 


Tidens Tegn of Norway sees Lenin tearing 
down capitalism in the name of communism 
and then rebuilding a new capitalism 
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of excitement by evidences of a wide 
spread Fascisti organization aiming at 
a new government, by Fascisti assassi- 
nations of two Socialist labor leaders, 
Segui and Comas, and by a govern- 
ment inquiry into labor organizations. 
The Liberal ministry recently brought 
into power was accomplishing little, 
The civil administration in Morocco 
was proving a failure, and the revolt 
of the tribesmen was continuing. Re- 
ports were circulated that King Al- 
fonso was ready to abdicate, but they 
were not substantiated. 


ANTI JEWISH RIOTS in Poland 
followed the Soviet execution in Mos: 
cow of a Roman Catholic vicar. Hun- 
gary was disturbed by attacks on 
Jewish quarters in Buda-Pest, appar- 
ently fomented by the nationalistic 
“Society of Awakened Magyars.” 

Similar disorders occurred in Ru- 
mania, where the Bratiano Cabinet re- 
signed. 


witnessed 


CZECHO - SLOVAKIA 


the final withdrawal of the French 
Standard Oil subsidiary company 


which has been negotiating for a con- 
cession to develop petroleum resources. 
Others foreign interests blocked it. 


YUGO-SLAVIA chose its first new 
Parliament since the Provisional Con- 
stituent Assembly of 1920. The party 
of Premier Pashitch, which though 
called “ Radical ” is actually conserva- 
tive, standing for the unity of the state 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, won 
109 out of 318 seats. The Croatian 
separatist party, led by Raditch, won 
70 seats and the democrats won 50 
seats. Pashitch has since resigned. 


BULGARIA had her war repara- 
tions total fixed at 550,000,000 gold 
francs, to be paid in 60 years. Six of 
her war ministers were condemned to 




















life imprisonment; and several gen- 
erals were sentenced for shorter terms. 

HOLLAND centered attention in 
the climax of a tariff fight led by in- 
dustrial groups against her traditional 
free trade policy, which has been a 
major national interest for several 


monthis. 


SWEDEN saw the fall of the Min- 
istry under the moderate Socialist Pre- 
mier Branting. It was defeated on the 
issue of a bill for unemployment aid. 
Branting continued to act, pending the 
King’s return from abroad. 


NORWAY modified her prohibition 
laws, establishing a 21 per cent instead 
of a 12 per cent. alcoholic standard 
for liquors, permitting import and 
sale, and setting up a state monopoly. 
The change was forced by the demand 
for commercial treaties with Portugal 
and Spain, which normally buy Nor- 
wegian herring but which refused to 
sign agreements except on a reciprocal 
basis permitting importation of their 
heavy wines. A new Ministry under 
former Premier Halvorson 
came into power and resumed 
negotiations. 


RUSSIA 


Communist Policy Being Reformed 
EASANTS FIRST 
the slogan of a fresh 

modification of economic 

policy announced by the 

Communists. In addition to 

a recent substitution of grad- 

uated taxes, payable in kind, 

for earlier attempts to con- 
fiscate grain and other pro- 
duce, the Soviet projected 
further concessions to the 
landworkers in rights of free 
trading and independence for 
the Cooperative Unions. 
Trouble with the peasants, 





was 
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reported from southern Russia, may 
have contributed to the Bolshevist de- 
cision. The Soviet is being forced 
gradually to conform its action to the 
desires of the peasants. 

Trials of leaders of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Russia, on charges 
of resisting seizure of church property 
and conspiring against the Soviet Gov- 


ernment, precipitated widespread 
Communist demonstrations against 
religious institutions. | Archbishop 


Zepliak and Vicar-General Budzkiewicz 
were sentenced to death. The first was 
saved by protests from the Pope and 
other churches and from many nations, 
directed to Moscow; but the second 
was shot. Hebrew synagogues were 
seized for workmen’s clubs. Patriarch 
Tikhon, head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, faced a trial for his life like 
that of the Roman Catholic clergy. 


NEAR EAST 


Turkey Plans Economic Control 





recon- 


A of economic 


struction for Turkey, was the re- 
sult of a special congress called by the 
National Assembly at Angora. 


The 





_— 


THE NEW SPHYNX 


La Sera of Italy pictures Mustapha Kemal of Turkey as 
the mystery of the Near East 
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main points in the plan, which affects 
fereign firms in Turkey, included abo- 
lition of the tobacco monopoly, con- 
trol of raw exports, a new national 
bank, a protective tariff, labor legisla- 
tion and agricultural education. A 
new law was also passed for taxation 
of foreign firms, regulating their busi- 
ness and requiring ‘Turkish accounts. 

The ‘“ Chester concession” to an 
American development company, noted 
earlier, represented an attempt to se- 
cure the cooperation of United States 
interests against European groups in 
the upbuilding of Turkey. 

The National Assembly adjourned 
leaving power in the hands of Kemal. 

Among social reforms is reported to 
be a proposal to prohibit plural mar- 
riages. The wife of Mustapha Kemal 
is an active campaigner for liberty and 
equal rights for the women of Turkey. 
The Angora Nationalists are also at- 
tempting to enforce the Moslem rules 
against alcohol. A punishment by 
bastinado for drunkards was _insti- 
tuted in Constantinople; but the exe- 
cution of a prohibition law was blocked 
by the foreign Public Debt Adminis- 
tration for interference with revenues. 


EGYPT was still disturbed by polit- 
ical conflicts over British control of 
the Sudan. King Fuad induced Cen- 
hia Abraham Pasha to head a new 
Cabinet. He accepted on condition of 
dealing only with internal affairs and 
not with Anglo-Egyptian questions. 

FAR EAST 

China Faces a New Conflict 
Ao for control between 
northern military factions, dom- 
inating the government at Peking, and 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who resumed control 
at Canton in South China, appears in- 
evitable. President Li Yuan Hung has 
endeavored steadily to secure an 





agreement for a conference on national 
unity, with the support of Gen. Wu 
Pei Fu, the War Minister; but it has 
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been blocked. Sun Yat Sen, proclaim- 
ing his new policy, promised reforms 
ond economies and invited the coopera- 
tion of foreign capital, especially 
American and British, in building rail- 
ways and developing the mines and re- 
sources of South China. He also de- 
clared for national reunification. 

Interest in the country generally 
centered in demonstrations organized 
by students, merchants ano workers 
against Japan for her refusal to relin- 
quish the Liao Tung peninsula. 


Japan and the United States 





BROGATION of the Lansing- 

Ishii agreement commanded at- 
tention in Tokio. Under it the United 
States recognized that Japan had 
** special interests ” in China. The ad- 
ministration at Washington made the 
first move for its formal termination 
in a communication assuming that it 
was superseded by the Washington 
Conference nine-power treaty. The 
Lansing-Ishii accord was most unpop- 
ular in China, where it was regarded 
as an abandonment of the “open door” 
policy. Japan’s agreement to _ its 
termination was announced. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The Americas in Conference 





ROJECTS for a Supreme Court 

of Justice for all the Americas, 
proposed by Costa Rica, for armament 
limitation, and for an All-American 
League, advocated by Uruguay, were 
brought to the attention of the Pan- 
American Congress in Santiago, Chile, 
in the organization period of the 
assembly. The League plan was not 
pressed, because of opposition from 
the United States and other delega- 
tions; while the armaments question 
was to be referred to a commission. 

A Chilean plan for a congress to 
codify American international law was 
approved in committee. 

Matcotm W. Davis. 
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ror the thrifty, everyday man or woman, 
so that their surplus earnings may be safely 
and profitably invested. Advertisements 
are only admitted to these pages after a 
most searching investigation of the adver- 
tiser and a careful editing of the copy. 
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Invest in Railroad 


Public Utility Bonds 


The recent marked improvement in general 
business, coupled with the present favorable out- 
look, should influence conservative investors to 
4 purchase with confidence bonds of well known : 
railroad and public utility corporations. Par- 
ticularly is this true of bonds now yielding a 
comparatively high return, and likely to be “fa- 
vorably affected in their market position by the 
increasing earnings of the properties upon 
which they are secured. 





3 Our experience of more than half a century in 5 
the investment business should be helpful to you E 
in selecting bonds of this character. 


Write for Circular No. 1872 


“ Suggestions for the Discriminating Investor” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 
25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
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The Old and the New Banker 


By Richard Hoadley Tingley 


How the Modern Director of America’s Investing Power Is Broadening the 
Outlook of Business Men Generally to Include a World Horizon 
and to Realize the Relation Between Aid in Europe’s 
Reconstruction and America’s Prosperity 


UST a moment, by way of prelude, 
while I recall the old-time banker 
—the dignified, frock-coated, im- 

posing individual. It required bold- 
ness to approach this monument of 
forbidding austerity, and none ven- 
tured except of necessity. 

His office hours were from 10 to 3, 
sharp. His horizon was limited by the 
boundaries of his county. His chief 
occupation was in examining the note 
portfolio his bookkeeper always kept 
before him. 

Advertise ?—Horrors! 

Deal in bonds !—Scandalous! 

Foreign bonds !—Worst of all! 

Banks were not for such purposes 
and a bank that had to advertise in 
order to get business had better shut 
up shop. These were his sentiments. 

But this type of banker is no more 
and the institution over which he once 
presided now advertises freely, now 
buys and sells bonds—good bonds— 
and foreign bonds, at that. No hands 
are thrown up in horror; nobody is 
scandalized. The world simply has 
moved. 

The modern banker is an all-around 
man who takes the ground that he 
should be the most approachable per- 
son in the community, that his posi- 
tion imposes a certain responsibility 
other than that of scrutinizing the 
credit standing of his customers, that 
of necessity he knows more about in- 
vestments than his clients who are 
chiefly occupied in making their own 
particular business pay and who have 
little time and perhaps little inclina- 


tion to solve the mysteries of finance, 

His evolution began more than a 
generation ago. His intensive activ- 
ity as financial mentor of his com- 
munity, however, culminated with the 
Liberty Loans bonds. Then he took 
on domestic bonds ; then foreign bonds. 

Go to any prosperous city between 
Maine and California, and see how 
Mr. Modern Banker does it. He has 
been recommending and selling good 
domestic bonds to his customers for 
some time. He has educated them 
pretty well in these lines, but they balk 
at the foreign bonds ; they don’t under- 
stand them. Some are payable in good 
American dollars; some in British 
pounds, some in French francs, Bel- 
gian francs and in all kinds of un- 
familiar money. But the yield offered 
is high, tempting, and the lure of 
large returns is always appealing. 
Enter Mr. Store Keeper Brown— 
prosperous, cautious, saving. 

“ Mr. Banker, how about this? ” he 
asks. “I’ve been reading your dope 
sheet on foreign bonds and have been 
trying to figure it out for myself—but 
there are a whole lot of things about 
the business I don’t understand. In 
the first place, I don’t quite see why 
you are so keen on trying to sell us 
these foreign securities. Aren’t there 
enough good American enterprises 
where we can put our money—where 
we can see what they are doing with 
it? And doesn’t this country need all 
the spare money we have to invest?— 
and wouldn’t it be robbing ourselves 
—wouldn’t it be unfair to our home 
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lr you have been 
following our recent 
advertisements in the 
Our World—on bonds 
as investments, you may 
have asked yourself— 
“What personal help 
could The National 
City Company give me 
in the investment of my 
funds?” 


We shall be glad to 
tell you. 
















Cut on this line 


The National City Company 
55 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: I have seen your advertisements in various mag- 
azines. Without any obligation on my part please tell me 
what specific help you could give me as an individual investor. 
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even among those who ought 
to know. ‘The war ripped 
things wide open. You have 
got to put on an entirely 
new thinking-cap now, for 
the old one won’t do you 
much good. You’ve got to 
dope things out as they are 
—not as they were—and 
they are all different. 

“In the first place, for 
years and years before the 
war, whenever we Americans 
wanted any money to build 
railroads, industries and 
other enterprises, we started 
off to the other side—hat in 
hand—and usually got what 
we went after. That was 
ZB good business for both of us 
Tin old beater and it would have been pretty 

hard sledding here if it 
industries—to send so much of our hadn’t been for the money Europe let 
money abroad? us have. It built miles and miles of 

“And  again—you bankers and railways, opened up mines of all kinds, 
others who ought to know have al- established industries without end. We 
ways told us to go shy on investments — were young and didn’t have the money. 





that offer such big returns 
and here you are trying to 
imake us believe that 7 or 8 
per cent is safe when you 
know perfectly well that our 
own gilt edge stuff won’t 
yield much more than half 
of that figure.” 

Now Mr. Banker might 
have said that he could write 
a book and not half answer 
these questions, but he knew 
that neither Mr. S. K. Brown, 
nor any of the other Browns, 
Smiths, Jonescs or Robinsons 
that did business at his bank 
would read it if he did, so he 
squares himself and sails in. 

* Perhaps you don’t know 
it,” he begins, * but you’ve 
raised some pretty pertinent 
questions about which there 
is by no means an agreement The new banker 
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Old-Fashioned Safety 


OLD-FASHIONED safety in a bond is like old- 
fashioned honesty in a man—the one funda- 
mental,indispensable virtue. One cannot afford 
to trifle with safety in investing money. 








Straus Bonds are safe. They are 
backed by the best security — im- 
proved, income-earning city prop- 
erty, and by our record of 41 
years without loss to any investor. 
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Investigate this record and these sound bonds, 
which yield the highest interest rate consistent 
with safety and are issued in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 denominations. Call or write today for 
descriptive literature, and specify 
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S.W. STRAUS & CO. 
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Europe did and lent it to us on the 
security of our bonds. 

** Now the scale is turned. Nearly 
all the money these people loaned us 
has been paid back, or rather the peo- 
ple of this country have bought back 
most of the securities they had pre- 
viously sold, which amounts to much 
the same thing. 

* Peoples, governments and indus- 
tries now want our money. Isn’t turn 
and turn about fair play? Shouldn’t 
we let them have some of our sparc 
cash—and we have plenty of it? 

“Don’t think this is all sentiment, 
Mr. Brown, it’s only a very small part 
sentiment——and the big part is pure 
business—good business—if we use our 
heads and loan carefully. 

* Don’t think, either, that this bank, 
or any other reputable bank, recom- 
mends that you buy these foreign se- 
curities with your eyes closed, any 
more than you would buy any old do- 
mestic bond offered. There are hun- 
dreds of these foreign bonds on ouz 
market. This bank doesn’t list them 
all, by any means—only those we con- 
sider good, leaving sentiment out of 
the question. 

“You talk about high yield. Did 
you ever hear the expression ‘ Needs 
must when the Devil drives’? Well, 
the ‘ Devil’ is driving Europe hard 
just now. Europe must have money. 
Lots of these bonds are just as good 
as U. S. Steel or City of Chicago. 
You cheerfully lend your money on 
these and are content with the 4 ov 5 
per cent they will pay you. But when 
it comes to a foreign city, it looks dif- 
ferent and more risky. So the per- 
centage goes up. 

“And why not let these people have 
some of our money—at 7 or 8 or 9 per 
cent. We have plenty of it. Look at 


the immense hoard of gold we have— 
more than three billion, eight hundred 
odd million dollars of it. Did you know, 
Mr. Brown, that every last dollar of 
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our currency could be redeemed any 
minute with that gold? Did you know 
that all the law requires is that the 
Federal Reserve banks keep enough 
gold to redeem but about 40 per cent 
of their currency ?—and did you know 
that, only a couple of years ago, this 
40 per cent was all the gold the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks had? Nobody felt 
shaky about the banks then, did they? 
Of course not—because nobody wanted 
the gold. So what earthly good does 
it do them now? Suppose you were 
to pass in your check today at the 
teller’s wicket withdrawing your ac- 
count with us, and he should hand out 
gold to you—would you take it? No, 
I don’t believe you would if you could 
help it—and nobody else would—you 
wouldn’t want to be bothered with it. 

* But I’m not going to lecture you 
on banking; I only brought in gold to 
lead up to what I am going to say. A 
year or two ago there was lots more 
currency than gold; now the two are 
practically 50-50. Gold has been com- 
ing into, and currency has been going 
out of circulation. That is why I say 
we have more money than we know 
what to do with; and so, why not let 
some of it go abroad—not necessarily 
the actual gold, but the credits this 
gold will stand for if you set it at 
work? 

“Some people might call this “ in- 
flation ’—Well, it takes a certain 
amount of inflation to bring about a 
healthy business condition. It’s all 
right unless it’s over-done, as in 1919 
and 1920. A little of it wouldn’t do 
a bit of harm just now. 

“Tt isn’t thc banks that create 
credits. They merely follow the de- 
mands of their customers. If they de- 
mand credits, and the demands are 
reasonable and sound, the credits come 
along automatically; so does the cur- 
rency. Most of us believe that this 
demand of Europe and the rest of the 
world for our money in return for 
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their securities is a perfectly legiti- 
mate demand.” 

* But see here,’ broke in Brown. 
“As near as I can figure it out from 
the newspapers, Europe is in a horrible 
state—nobody knows what’s going to 
happen there. Economic conferences, 
trade conferences, bankers’ conferences 
come and go and nothing happens. 
What is the answer? How about these 
debts represented by the bonds you 
want us to buy.” 

“Well,” replied the Banker, “Let’s 
see if we can’t answer it. Do you 
really believe any of these countries 
are going to default, in the end? 
Don’t you believe that, in the end, 
Germany will hoe out?—and Austria? 
—and even Russia? Of course I don’t 
recommend that you go and buy Rus- 
sian ruble bonds or Austrian bonds 
unless you are game for a gamble on 
a long pull; but I believe the obliga- 
tions of these countries will, some day, 
be paid. They must be paid, or they 
‘an never exist as nations. But they 
must have time, and they must be 
helped. 

* Take such countries as Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Holland. They are all here after our 
money—and are getting it and pay- 
ing us big returns on the face of what 
they offer and added returns as the 
money in which their bonds are pay- 
able approaches towards par. The 
currencies may decline before advanc- 
ing; but advance they surely will as 
time goes on. A decline in the value 
of the currency isn’t going to interfere 
with the yield, provided you don’t sell 
your holdings. 

“When Europe stops squabbling 
over German reparations, when they 
show us that they really mean to de- 
mobilize, balance their budgets, forget 
war and politics and settle down to 
economies, then there will be a big loan 
floated in this country, a long term 
loan, enough to put them all on their 
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feet again. But the time for this 
hasn’t yet arrived; and in the mean- 
time, don’t confuse this with the for- 
eign bonds we are talking about. [| 
brought up the matter in order to 
make it clear to you how the situation 
stands now. 

** Some people claim that a debt is a 
debt, no matter how contracted ; they 
say that if we scale down Europe’s 
war debts and don’t scale down other 
European debts to us, it will be unfair 
to this government who loaned her the 
former. ‘That means it will be unfair 
to you and me who bought Liberty 
bonds which supplied Uncle Sam with 
the funds. They say that we are be- 
ing taxed to death now in order to pay 
ourselves the principal and interest on 
these bonds, that they were sold to us 
under the representation that a huge 
portion of the money was being loaned 
abroad, and that the Liberty bonds 
would be redeemed, in a large measure, 
by the return of this loaned money. 
They ask why you, who loan your 
money today on bonds, should be 
treated better than I, who bought Lib- 
erty bonds four years ago? 

* Now, Mr. Brown, there’s some- 
thing in that argument. But you and 
I can’t afford to let Europe go to the 
dogs, because if this happens we’re 
likely to be almost as great a sufferer. 
All debts might then have to be repudi- 
ated; our foreign trade would vanish. 
Such a condition is inconceivable. It 
would mean world chaos, anarchy, Bol- 
shevism. Every dollar you now lend 
to Europe, whether you lend it on a 
government obligation or on the bond 
of some of their industries or cities, is 
going to help the situation just so 
much, and if you exercise ordinary 
precautions, you will be safe enough. 
Europe needs a lot of our money, but 
even a little helps. Provided there is 
enough money in this country to meet 
our own industrial and other require- 
ments—and there is—every dollar we 
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’ VRADE routes are shift- 
ing. Increasing quanti- 
ties of basic raw materials 

are coming direct to us from 

producers in various parts of 
the world, instead of through 

European middlemen, as be- 

fore the war. 

Approximately half of our 
export trade at present consists 
of manufactured goods. 

The colossal balance of 
trade in our favor is now ap- 
proaching the more normal 
pre-war yearly balances. 

The ocean-borne commerce 
of the United States increased 
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The Trend of Foreign Trade 


more than 4,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the calendar year 1922, as 
compared with 1921. While 
our exports decreased 5,500,- 
000 tons, our imports increas- 
ed 10,C00,000 tons. 


These changing trends in 
our foreign commerce create 
new problems in financing that 
trade, and necessitate expert 
knowledge of world-wide bus- 


iness and financial conditions. 


Whether your banking 
needs be foreign or domestic, 
we can offer you facilities 
which will adequately meet 
vour various requirements. 


NEW YORK 


HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Forged by generations 
of master workmen 


One generation of machinery 
builders alone could not. produce 
the high speed manufacturing equip- 
ment for which New England is 
famous. Side by side, manufactur- 
ing and machinery have developed 
here—from hand forge home loom 
to giant mills operating with amaz- 
ingly dexterous machinery. 


As the New England machinery 


industry grew and expanded to 
world-wide markets, it required ade- 
quate banking service. The National 
Shawmut Bank, with abundant re- 
sources, an efficient organization 
reaching every corner of the civil- 
ized world, and a close knowledge 
of the machinery industry, is a bank 
that can be depended upon to expe- 
dite collections, transfer funds, inves- 
tigate and render reports, and assist 
as a trusted financial counsellor. 

Nearby or distant banks and commercial 
enterprises will find advantage in routing 
drafts and other documents via industrial New 
England’s own bank. 


The bank that is closest to the 
heart of New England industry 


THE 
NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
of BOSTON 





lend Europe judiciously is not ¢ 
good business for the personal lender, 
but helps the trade situation in that 
enables Europe to buy more of oy 
goods. Now banks throughout 
country have undertaken to dispe 
of some of these foreign bonds w 
we consider good. We don’t recom 
mend that our customers plunge int 
them excluding all other investment 
because the return is high, but we dé 
advise that you sprinkle a few of the 
in with your home bonds.” 

Mr. S. K. Brown had a lot of new 
things to think about as he walked 
back to the store. 

“S. K.”, said his partner as he ena 
tered. ‘“Where’ve you been all morn 
ing? I never knew you to stay out s 
long before. Found something new?” 

“ Jim,” returned S. K. “ You res 
member old Merriweather who used to’ 
be at the head of our bank? Could) 
you imagine my sitting down and talk-) 
ing with him for an hour or two? Can 
you imagine him letting me do so, even 
if I wanted to, or of his having any- 
thing to say to me anyway except to! 
grumble at our balance, or to quiz me) 
about business, looking for an excuse! 
to call our loans? But this new man 
is different. He’s human, and he} 
knows a thing or two about invest-) 
ments and finance and world affairs) 
that you and I, with our noses down 
to this grindstone, never had time to 
think about. Drop in and talk with) 
him some day. It’ll do you good.” 
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SA om 
Safety 74 
6% to 7% Yield” 


Here is the ideal combination-—a 
eonservatively high yield with 
100% security. Sessions Loans are made on prop- 
erty conservatively estimated at twice value of loan 
nade. We collect interest and handle all details. 
‘No one has ever lost a penny in a Sessions security. 


6% paid on time certificates. 
5% paid on demand certificates. 


SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS, Drawer 378, Marietta, Ga. 








